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SOME NOTABLE BENEFACTORS OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 



It is eminently fitting, in this year of grace, 1896, — the one 
hundred and thirteenth since Francis Green began his agitation for 
the deaf of this country; the eighty-fourth since the establishment 
by Col. William Boiling of the first school for the deaf in America, at 
Cobbes, in Chesterfield County, Virginia ; the seventy-ninth since 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc opened at Hartford, 
Connecticut, the celebrated American Asylum, — that we teachers of 
the deaf, in Summer Meeting assembled, should consider the work 
of these and a few other benefactors of the deaf in America. It is 
true that the teacher of the deaf has no thought of producing the 
poet, the scholar, or the inventor to hand down to future generations 
hjs fame or name. Of the teacher of the deaf it is never said that 
this or that man of eminence was his disciple. He must be content 
to remain unknown, rewarded only by the consciousness of having 
in an humble and unpretentious sphere liberated imprisoned minds 
and made them accessible to the truths of holy writ and to the 
elevating influence of literature, and thus in a measure realized the 
well known and oft repeated oriental legend which the poet has 
beautifully clothed in verse : 

'* Abou Ben Adhem, may his tribe increase, 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room 
Making it rich and like a lilly in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in his room he said, 
What writest thou ? The vision raised its head 
And in a voice made all of sweet accord. 
Answered, the names of those who love the Lord. 
And is mine one ? asked Adhem. Nay, not so, 
Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 
But cheerily still, 1 pray thee then 
Write me as one who loved his fellow men. 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a great awakening light 
And showed the names of those whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 

We may not claim for the teacher of the deaf the distinction of 
leading all the benefactors of his race in that he has the love of God 
above all others, but we may certainly claim that his beneficence 
stands forth the equal of others in self-denial and self-sacrifice. The 
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conditiotV'of deilfo^ss is a condition of isolation. De Foe's hero in 
: therislandof Juar> Fernandes was not more cut off from social and 
intellectual "prfvileges than are those who are born without the 
sense of hearing. With Robinson Crusoe they may sing : 

" O solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place." 

While in the family the deaf mute is not of it, while in society 
he is not a participant of its privileges and pleasures. The thousand 
endearing expressions that give to home the characteristics of home 
are not for his closed ears. It is his domicile, indeed, where father 
and mother are tender care-takers, but have never been able to 
impart to him a knowledge of the higher relations that exist between 
parent and child. The mother may clasp the deaf child to her 
breast, but cannot hold with it that communion of soul that is most 
dear to her and important for it. 

The intellectual condition of a deaf child is unique, and draws 
out the tenderest sympathy of not only the teacher, but of every 
person having a spark of human sentiment. Hence it is, that efforts 
fortheir amelioration have preceded efforts for the amelioration of 
other afflicted classes, as the insane and the blind. What more 
touching appeal can be imagined than the silent appeal of the 
speechless child? Speechless because deprived of the sense of 
hearing which in nature's plan constitutes the avenue of communi- 
cation between mind and mind. 

The distinguishing characteristic of man is his ability to talk, 
so that it has been said " man is the animal that talks." The blessed 
boon of language it is that enables him to hold intercourse with his 
fellow-man and communion with his God. By its cultivation his 
mind is expanded until it delights to soar beyond this visible sphere 
enters the world beyond the stars and ultimates in hope^ an 
"anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast, and which entereth into 
that within the veil." The deaf mute whose case we are now 
considering has not the great gift of speech but must by means 
inharmonious with the law of nature, substitute for hearing some 
other sense, and thus as nearly as possible compensate for his 
deficiency. 

It is a popular fallacy that the loss or absence of one sense 
quickens others. The absence of one sense necessitates tlfe greater 
cultivation of the others. The same amount of cultivation of 
special senses in ordinary people would to the same extent quicken 
their action in the direction of their practice. A mariner observing 
deaf-mutes engaged in manual conversation expresses great surprise 



at their accuracy of vision displayed in understanding motions in 
which he perceives no significance at all, forgetting that the vision 
of the deaf mute is cultivated in the direction of perceiving the sig- 
nificance of motions, while the deaf person, on the deck of a ship 
at sea, will equally wonder at the accuracy and quickness of the 
visual perception of the mariner in discovering distant sails and 
marine objects which were wholly unperceived by the deaf mute. 
The acuteness of the sense of touch in the blind is truly marvelous, 
but this is only in the perception of the significance of embossed 
surfaces, while the flour or the cloth merchant's touch is fully as 
acute in the direction in which his business requires exactness of 
touch. The acuteness of any sense is enhanced by its cultivation, 
and not by the absence or loss of some other of the senses. The 
loss of one sense, however, necessitates the cultivation of those 
remaining in the direction in which they require to be used. From 
whatever cause necessitated, the principle that practice makes perfect 
applies in the cases of sight and hearing, as in all other cases among 
men. 

Ancient peoples believed that the deaf were not susceptible of 
education, that neither art nor wisdom could avail aught in their 
instruction. Even far into the Christian era their case was considered 
hopeless and they were consigned to the disadvantage of perpetual 
infancy. St. Augustine considered them without the pale of Chris- 
tianity and incapable of salvation, since holy writ says "Faith cometh 
by hearing," and said he, "where there is no hearing there can be 
no faith, and without faith it is impossible to please God." This 
was the accepted view of mankind until the fifteenth century, the 
period distinguished by the discovery of America, the Reformation, 
and the invention of the printing press. At this time a treatise 
appeared upon the science and art of instructing the deaf, by Pedro 
Ponce de Leon, a Benedictine monk of Valladolid, Spain. One should 
not hesitate in this connection to use the terms science and art, for 
it is at once a science to be studied, and an art to be acquired — by 
long years of practice. The instruction of the deaf is one of the 
most difficult fields in the entire department of education, for achieve- 
ment at once successful and satisfactory to the teacher. The times 
were not fully ripe for Ponce de Leon's advanced ideas with refer- 
ence to the deaf, and like other spasmodic movements in their behalf, 
nothing permanent resulted immediately from it and nothing was 
accomplished for them until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when, simultaneously in Germany, by Samuel Heinicke, and in 
France, by Charles Michael De TEpee, movements for their ameliora- 
tion were inaugurated. Each of these philanthropists began and 
prosecuted his humane work upon a method original with himself. 



Heinicke adopted vocal utterance and lip-reading as the means of 
their instruction. De I'Epee adopted the sign language, which he 
found used in a crude manner by a couple of deaf sisters, but which 
he amplified and improved and brought to some degree of system. 
These good men were earnest and fully convinced of the superiority 
of their respective methods, and while we admire their fidelity to 
their convictions, we regret the acrimony that obtained in their dis- 
cussions and controversies, and which unfortunately has come down 
to the present time. Heinicke*s method spread from Germany to 
England, while De TEpee's was confined to France and other nations 
of Southern Europe. 

The earliest advocate of the education of the deaf in America 
was Francis Green, a native of Boston, Massachusetts, born in 1742. 
He was a man of liberal education, a graduate of Boston Latin 
School and Harvard College. While a young man he became an 
officer in the British Armv, and when the Revolutionary war came 
on was among the Loyalists, and served with distinction. At the con- 
clusion of peace he took up his residence at Halifax, Nova Scotia, but 
later returned to his native land and died in Medford, Massachusetts, 
in 1809. A volume entitled f^ox Oculis Subjecta, which appeared 
in 1783, was from his pen in advocacy of the education of the deaf 
and dumb. After his return to the United States he published in 
the New England Palladium, and other periodicals, several articles 
on the subject that was dear to his heart. His interest in the deaf 
and dumb may be readily accounted for, as he had a son, Charles 
Green, a deaf mute, whom he took at the age of eight years to 
Scotland to be educated, placing him in the school of Thomas Braid- 
wood, in Edinburgh. This lad seems to have been a proficient and 
apt pupil, and to have met with good success in vocal utterance and 
lip-reading. A tablet to be placed on the walls of the Horace Mann 
School, in Boston, appropriately commemorates the efforts of Francis 
Green in behalf of the deaf and dumb in the following language : 

In Memory of 

FRANCIS GREEN, 

The Earliest American Advocate in Behalf of the Education 

of the Deaf. 
Born in Boston, 21 August, 1742; 
Died in Medford, 21 April, 1809. 
A Graduate of Boston Latin School, 1756, and of Harvard 
College, 1760 ; an Officer in the British Army, Where he 
Served with Distinction ; and the Author oi*'Vox Oculis 
Subjecta'* (London, 1783), an early work on the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf, .and a Writer for the Newspapers on 
that Subject. 



Francis Green evidently contemplated practical measures for the 
deaf of America, for he took steps to obtain the names, sex, age, 
and residence of every deaf and dumb person in Massachusetts. 
The motive, he states, for collecting such statistics is the probability 
of promoting the cause of humanity and alleviating its miseries. 
His interest in the deaf was earnest and continued till the last years 
of his life, a period of more than twenty-five years. He deserves 
to be recognized as a philanthropist. In recognition of his efforts in 
this direction, as well as of his scholarship, Harvard College conferred 
on him the degree of Master of Arts. Though Francis Greendid not 
live to see the fruition of his wishes, the seed he had sown through 
the press, in magazines, and newspapers was not sown in vain. 

Soon after the demise of Francis Green the interest of Rev. 
John Stanford, of New York, was awakened in the deaf, which 
resulted in an effort to instruct several deaf children whom he found 
in the alms house of that city, of which institution he was chaplain 
— but lacking the peculiar training necessary for complete success, 
his humane endeavors were relinquished until the fullness of time 
should come when the work could be prosecuted under more ad- 
vantageous conditions. 

To a citizen of Virginia, Col. William Boiling, belongs the 
credit of having established within her borders at Cobbes, near 
Petersburg, Chesterfield county, the first school for deaf-mutes in 
America. Early in the year 1812 John Braid wood, a grandson of 
Thomas Braidwood, of the then famous school for deaf persons in 
Edinburgh, arrived in America with the purpose of founding a school 
on a magnificent scale, which from all accounts, he was, but for his 
intemperate habits, well qualified to do, having been well instructed 
in the school of his grandfather. Braidwood found a patron in Col. 
William Boiling who employed him as an instructor in his school 
at Cobbes, who held his ample purse at all times open to him, and 
who was sponsor for the infant school. The school met with 
good success, being well supplied with pupils and with funds by 
the munificence of Col. Boiling. But it met with various vicissitudes 
in consequence of the unsettled habits of its instructor, but in the 
year 1818 Col. Boiling associated with Braidwood the Rev. Mr. 
Kilpatrick, then living in Manchester, Virginia. There were in. the 
school at this time six or seven pupils. Braidwood demeaned him- 
self well for some months, but again became so dissipated that Mr. 
Kilpatrick was forced to dissolve all connection with him. Braid-, 
wood finally fell to be bar tender in a tavern, where, in 1819 or 
1820, he died a victim to the bottle, a melancholy instance of the 
tcuth of the scripture ** wine is a mocker, strong drink is ra^j^ng: , 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.'* 



Rev. Joseph D. Tyler, Principal of the Virginia Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, who had previously been connected as 
teacher with the Institution at Hartford, Connecticut, said, in 1842, 
'* It is generally, but erroneously supposed that the first experiment 
in teaching the deaf and dumb was made in this country at Hartford, 
Connecticut. The ensuing letter, addressed to me at my solicitation 
by Col. William Boiling, of Goochland county, shows that a vigor- 
ous attempt to accomplish this philanthropic object was made at an 
early date in Virginia. The attempt failed. It failed, not from 
the want of ample encouragement in the shape of money and 
pupils, but through the unfaithfulness of the teacher. It failed, 
therefore, not from reasons which detract at all from the enlightened 
and persevering benevolence which inspired the enterprise. It 
failed, not through causes derogating in the least from the honor 
thus acquired by a citizen of Virginia of first establishing on this 
western continent an institution for the deaf and dumb." 

The interest of Col. Boiling is due, like that of Francis Green, to 
the presence of deaf mutes in his family. Two of his brothers, and 
a sister were deaf mutes who had been educated in the school of 
Thomas Braidwood, Scotland. The Boiling family were descend- 
ants of Pocahontas and practiced intermarriage very extensively. 
Two of the children of Col. Boiling — a son and daughter — were 
deaf, and members of the school at Cobbes. The famous school of 
Thomas Braidwood, in Edinburgh, was evidently one of much 
excellence, as all the pupils sent there from America proved to have 
acquired quite a satisfactory education and ability to express them- 
selves in speech. Of Charles Green his father says, upon visiting 
him after one year in school, *'It exceeds the power of words to 
convey any idea of the sensations experienced at this institution. 
The child, ambitious to manifest his acquisition, eagerly advanced 
and addressed me with a distinct salutation of speech. He also 
made inquiries in short sentences. I then delivered him a letter 
from his sister which he read so as to be understood. * * ♦ 
Perfectly satisfied with his situation in a conscientious and respec- 
table family I left him to pursue his studies with a degree of hope 
and joy which on this score I had never expected to have known." 
At a later visit his father found his improvement very gratifying, 
and says, " instances I could mention of expressions of the mind as 
proper as could be made by any boy of his age who had not the dis- 
advantage of deafness." 

Col. Boiling says with reference to his brothers and sister, '*John 
died about three months after his return. Thomas' acquirements 
were most extraordinary. He was a ready penman, of nice discrimi- 
nating judgement, of scrupulous integrity ; in all his transactions 



his intelligence and tact in communication were such as to attract 
the attention, and entertain and amuse every company in which he 
associated, with the manners of a most finished gentleman. His 
articulation was so perfect that his family and friends and the ser- 
vants understood him in conversation and reading aloud. My 
sister's acquirements were equal to his, though her voice was not 
so pleasant, yet she was cheerful, intelligent, entertaining and 
industrious." 

These cases of Charles Green and the Boiling children and the 
efforts of John Braidwood, who, in the course of his erratic wander- 
ings reached Baltimore and New York, where he collected a fe;w 
deaf-mutes, had attracted public attention and aroused it to the 
importance of a systematic movement toward the establishment of 
an institution in America where the deaf of this country might be 
educated without expatriation and the necessity of a voyage across 
the sea. 

All the American deaf mutes that had been educated abroad had 
been taught by the oral method and all the articles looking to their 
education in their native land had been in advocacy of this method 
of instruction. Indeed, little or nothing was known in America of 
any other. Thus after thirty years of public enlightenment the 
times were ripe for a movement that would result in a far reaching 
influence destined to spread rapidly until it took within its scope 
the entire continent and surpassed the eastern hemisphere in the 
number and excellence of its schools for the deaf. 

The most active agent in this movement was Dr. Mason F. 
Cogswell, a man "eminent in his profession and philanthropic 
works," whose daughter became deaf in the year 1807. Dr. 
Cogswell's attention being from personal interests, called to the 
cause of deaf mute education, he with characteristic philanthropic 
motive, at once proceeded to collect statistics of the number of 
persons afflicted in like manner with his daughter, and by the year 
18 12 had learned through the co-operation of the Congregational 
clergymen of the state of eighty-four in Connecticut, with probably 
four hundred in New England, and about two thousand in the United 
States. After eight years of personal effort Dr. Cogswell succeeded 
in influencing wealthy and influential friends and citizens of Hartford 
in the enterprise of establishing in America a school for the education 
of the deaf and dumb. On the fifteenth of April, 1815, a company 
of gentlemen, upon invitation, met at the house of Dr. Cogswell to 
discuss the practicability of sending some suitable person to Europe 
to study the art of instructing the deaf and to devise means of 
defraying the expenses of the messenger, a work which one of the 
leading business men of Hartford, Mr. Ward Woodbridge, accom- 
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plished in one day. Their selection of a messenger was one of 
rare good fortune, as they were able to secure for this important 
mission Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gailaudet, a young man whose 
interest in Alice Cogswell and sympathy with her misfortune had 
already pointed him out as well fitted for the enterprise. Mr, 
Gallaudet, beside being a graduate of Yale College and of Andover 
Seminary, had also been a student of law and had engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits, a rare and most excellent combination of qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Gallaudet speedily completed his arrangements and 
embarked for England with a fixed purpose of acquiring a knowledge 
of the oral method of instructing the deaf, which was the one 
prevailing throughout Great Britain. To his great surprise and 
disappointment he was not accorded the hearty welcome to the 
British institutions he had expected and which such a humane pur- 
pose as his should evoke. Finding himself unable, after nine months 
of futile endeavors to get from the institutions of that country the 
information he desired without consenting to conditions and terms 
he could not with feelings of self-respect agree to, all his endeavors 
being frustrated in London and Edinburgh, he turned his face to 
France, whither the eminent Abbe Sicard, of the Royal Institution, 
had already invited him — to France which had given La Fayette to 
our nation in its hour of need as well as to humanity and freedom. 
French gallantry and philanthropy came to Mr. Gallaudet in his hour 
of discouragement and emergency, and through him to the deaf of 
America. Soon after Mr. Gallaudet's arrival in Great Britain the 
Abbe Sicard had visited London and given several lectures which Mr. 
Gallaudet attended and made the acquaintance of the benevolent 
Abbe, who invited him to visit Paris and learn what he could of 
De TEpee's method of instructing the deaf. 

An entire nation should not be reprehended for the avarice of an 
individual or family; but the treatment accorded Mr. Gallaudet in 
Great Britain will always appea^ to some extent national, and has 
tended in the past to prejudice the instructors of our country in some 
measure against the oral method of instruction practiced in England. 
After three months in Paris, acquiring what insight he might of the 
De I'Epee, or sign method, among a people of a foreign tongue, Mr. 
Gallaudet returned to America. There accompanied him Mr. Laurent 
Clerc, a famous pupil of Sicard and a valued teacher of marked 
eminence in the Royal Institution, who remained in this, his adopted 
country, till his demise. 

Mr. Clerc was already aflame with zeal to introduce the De 
TEpee system into other nations beside the French. He had in the 
year 1808, when twenty- three years of age, arranged at the demand 
of the Empress, wife of Alexander I., to go for this purpose to St. 



Petersburg, in Russia, with M. JaufTret, a hearing man who was but 
poorly qualified for the work he purposed to accomplish. The Abbe 
Sicard had given consent to his embarking on this enterprise, as is 
shown by the following statement of the good Abbe: 

"I have reflected," says Sicard, "on Clerc's desire to accompany M. Jauffret, and 
for reasons which Clerc urges I approve of the journey, but 1 desire that Clerc should 
retain his position in the Institution at Paris; and he must therefore ask leave of absence 
for six months when it shall appear that he can leave, and I will appoint in his place the new 
teacher who is to be appointed to-day. But it will be necessary to preserve the great- 
est secrecy about this voyage, even as respects Massieu. Clerc must consult his rela- 
tions. In writing to them he must ask leave until her Majesty, the Empress, shall have 
assured me this will not be before the end of October." 

The appropriation, which was for only one. was not sufficient for 
two, and consequently, to his extreme disappointment. Mr. Clerc did 
not go to Russia. When Mr. Gallaudet came to France^ Clerc, still 
full of ardor to labor for the deaf in foreign lands, speedily proposed 
to Gallaudet to accompany him to America to introduce the De 
TEpee method of instructing the deaf. One of Mr. Clerc's most 
intimate friends — in fact, his son, Rev. Francis J. Clerc — says in an 
address prepared for the centennial of Laurent Clerc. December 
28th, 1885, but not delivered, **the rare sagacity and wise 
generalship of Gallaudet in the fulfillment of his mission to 
Europe were never displayed to better advantage than in his deal- 
ings with Clerc. No other man could, among strangers and 
enquirers, so well supply the new world with the illustration which 
it needed to prove the possibility of success in the education of the 
deaf and dumb. Europe knew what had been done by De TEpee 
and Sicard in France and by other educators in England and Scot- 
land. A rare combination of political events had caused the fame 
of Sicard to spread throughout the capitals of Russia, Austria and 
England. And when methods of instruction modeled on those of 
Sicard were introduced elsewhere the ambition and spirit of Clerc 
were stirred to exhibit them. He was woefully disappointed at the 
failure of his aspirations after St. Petersburg, in Russia. He would 
not be thwarted when the opportunity presented itself for a mission 
to America. At the time Gallaudet became acquainted with him he 
was in the very flower of his youth, one of the bright particular 
stars that shone with brilliant effect in the circles of the most cul- 
tivated men and women of Europe. Crowned heads, during the 
occupation of Paris by the Allied Forces in 1812, members of the 
Royal Academy, men versed in literature, in politics, in society, the 
public press which, especially in Europe, utters the sentiments of 
leading minds, applauded and admired Sicard, his methods and the 
results of his teaching as exhibited in his public seances where 
Massieu, Clerc and Goddard were his chief reliance. Sicard pro- 
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nounced Clerc superior to Massieu. It is Gere himself who most 
highly extolled Massieu. Massieu was undoubtedly the greater 
genius of the two intellectually, but for the tout ensemble of a scholar 
and a teacher; a cultivated gentleman without the appearance of 
infirmity, for patience in study and in instructing, for painstaking 
care in professional or other work, for sprightliness of manners, for 
delicacy of sentiment, vivacity of intellect, readiness in conversation, 
tact and skill in social relations, the world had not the equal of Clerc 
among mutes." 

From his literary remains, a large number of which I have been 
permitted to examine, written on scraps of paper and old envelopes 
as well as carefully prepared manuscripts in both French and English, 
one is impressed that Laurent Clerc entered on work in America 
with the zeal and ardor of a Crusader for the rescue of the Holy Land 
and sacred shrine from the Saracen. In vain were held up to him 
the uncertainties of the enterprise, the lack of governmental support, 
the importunities of Massieu, and the opposition of Sicard who said 
he was likely to be left like a stranded ship on a desolate shore, 
penniless and alone. Strong family influences were evoked to 
move him. Religious considerations were especially urged to deter 
him, Sicard said to him, "You have the happiness, as well as your 
family, of being born in the Catholic Apostolic Roman religion, and 
you wish to go to a country where this the only true religion, the 
only one which leads to eternal salvation is proscribed and forbidden. 
You wish to engage in a profession in which you will be obliged to 
teach children the Anglican religion, the Protestant religion whose 
ministers are not true ministers. You know that all the consider- 
ations of future life ought not to outweigh the advantages of religion 
which alone can secure us eternal happiness. This is the only 
obstacle to your project, the obstacle Mr. Gallaudet too would 
oppose if I should propose to him to abandon the Anglican religion 
and to embrace the Catholic faith — our religion for his. Therefore, 
my dear child, I must advise you to pursue the same conduct which 
Mr. Gallaudet would follow if I should make to him the proposal 
which he makes to you. You ought to tell him that you feel 
obliged to be true to your religion as he feels obliged to be true to 
his. I will allow you to go and take advice of your family, but I 
forewarn you I shall write to them to inform them of the danger if 
they permit you to follow your project. You would lose your faith 
and you would embrace a false religion instead of the true, and they 
will do what they may judge is most suitable for you. But I must 
tell you that if they allow you the fatal liberty of going to a heretical 
country where you would be forever lost, I shall forever deplore 
your fate and I shall forever regret the labor and pains I have taken 
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to make you a good Christian and a good Catholic." To all such 
entreaties he turned a deaf ear. 

Thus the interest of Clerc in the cause of the education of the 
deaf in America was like fire in his bones. He was in all respects 
most adequately prepared for the work of introducing the French 
method in America. Says his son, Rev. Francis J. Clerc, in the 
address already referred to, "I am giving the opinion of an eminent 
statesman who knew him well and had studied his career, who said 
to me that there was not at the time any other man living who 
could have done for the deaf mutes of the United States what Clerc 
did. The world at that time had not his equal for the position 
which he was to fill, and without him success would have been but 
tardily achieved if won at all. Sicard was the worthy successor of 
De I'Epee, and he perfected the methods of instruction which De 
TEpee had begun. Many others with philosophic aim and endeavor 
have successfully prosecuted independent inquiries and studies in 
the same good cause, and have added to the resources and wealth 
of deaf-mute instruction. Among them Gallaudet has been highly 
distinguished as a pioneer in his own method. His sons, likewise, 
have taken each a separate and complementary course for the 
advancement of deaf-mutes in our country. All honor to them. 
Their fame is assured. But Clerc stands alone as the teacher of the 
elements and first principles to all teachers. ♦ » * Clerc was 
the teacher, not the pupil of Gallaudet. His intellectual and relig- 
ious education was the work of Sicard. His mission to the United 
States was the guarantee of the speedy and complete success of 
Gallaudet's work." Rev. Mr. Clerc further says of his father, "He 
was a walking dictionary of signs then in use, and quite capable of 
inventing signs in harmony with those already received whenever 
occasion might demand them ; his French vivacity and politeness 
made him an agreeable member of any social circle, his faithful and 
earnest professional zeal insured constant and earnest work, and 
Gallaudet did the best thing that was possible in engaging M. Clerc 
to come to America to introduce the De I'Epee method." 

Sicard, perceiving Clerc's determination to go to America, 
ceased his opposition and gave him letters to Bishop Cheverus, of 
the Roman Catholic church in Boston, in which he speaks of him in 
such high terms that the letter is here copied : 

Sire : The extreme desire to procure for the unfortunate deaf mutes of the 
country in which you dwell and fulfill so well the mission of the holy apostles, the 
happiness of knowing our holy religion, leads me to a sacrifice which would exceed 
human strength. I send to the United States the best taught of my pupils, a deaf 
mute whom my art has restored to society and religion. He goes fully resolved to live 
and be faithful to the principles of the Catholic religion which 1 have taught him. You 
can^ sir, assure yourself of this by questionmg him, in writing, on any of the dogmas 
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or of the mysteries and on the morality of Jesus Christ. He has especially, in an 
eminent degree, the great talent of teaching, and he alone was accustomed to prepare 
the pupils of the Institution over which 1 presided for their first communion and for the 
reception of the Sacrament of Confirmation. It is true, sir, that this good and interest- 
ing young man goes with an ecclesiastic belonging to the Anglican religion, but it is 
after agreement made that he shall be obliged to teach nothing contrary to the Catholic 
religion, and that he shall stop where that divine religion stops, that he shall himself ob- 
serve all its practices of abstinence, days of vigil, and feasts of the church. I commend 
him to you, sir, as the most loving mother would commend her only son. Make him 
acquainted with the festivals, fasting, and abstinence days of our church. Permit me 
to place him under the wings of your tender charity. He is a young teacher who can 
be of immense service to the deaf mute children of Catholic families as he has been with 
me to children afflicted in like manner. He carries with him the regrets of the pupils 
and the whole establishment. He was its glory and honor ; but everything yields to 
the good he will accomplish. In order to console myself for his departure I love to 
think of him as the Apostle to the deaf mutes of the new world to whom God will 
make himself known, and whose darkness He of His mercy will lighten with the torch 
of faith. * * * He is slightly acquainted with the English language, and, as 
he learns anything with extreme ease, he will acquire it without assistance. Finally, 
sir, I have entire confidence in your kindness. Your charity will incline you to favor a 
being redeemed by the blood of Jesus Christ, and I have said enough for a soul burning 
with love for Him. I commend myself to your fervent prayers and pray you to accept 
the homage of the profound veneration with which 
1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 

L'AbBE SlCARD. 

Mr. Clerc was a powerful factor in the success of the American 
Asylum, at Hartford. He was thoroughly versed in the sign lan- 
guage as practiced by De I'Epee and Sicard and in the methods of 
those eminent philanthropists, and was very valuable in Imparting 
this knowledge to the younger officers and to those who came to 
Hartford from other states to acquire a knowledge of the sign 
language with a view of inaugurating a similar enterprise in their own 
commonwealths. The name of Laurent Clerc will always be most 
intimately associated with the introduction of this new system of in- 
struction into the new world. Mr. Clerc was a typical Frenchman, 
and, it may be supposed, brought to his professional work a French- 
man's disfavor of anything English. As the active career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte had but recently terminated and he was now an exile in 
St. Helena, and as this was fresh in the minds of all Frenchmen, Mr. 
Clerc's antipathy to English, or oral, methods may be readily 
accounted for. Gallaudet and Clerc were sincere men, always true 
to their convictions, and threw the energy of their nature into the 
manual method, in which Mr. Clerc was himself educated and 
which he had brought to Mr. Gallaudet's aid in his extremity and 
time of need. 

After an absence of a year and a half Mr. Gallaudet returned to 
America and, with Mr. Clerc, spent eight months visiting prominent 



places in our country in behalf of the cause so dear to their hearts , 
arousing public interest and universal admiration. The American 
Asylum for the Deaf, at Hartford, the first in America to have per- 
manent existence, was opened with seven pupils April 15, 18 17, by 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc. Mr. Gallaudet was 
principal, which position he held for thirteen years. After that, for 
a period of twenty-one years, he devoted his time and talents to 
various humane enterprises, but without any abatement of his 
interest in the deaf. Mr. Clerc in his later years was given an annual 
stipend by the American Asylum, which was continued until the 
time of his death. The human family has known few, if any, more 
genuine philanthropists, and the deaf never had a more sincere and 
devoted friend than Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. In this regard he 
has been fully equaled by his son, Edward Miner Gallaudet, LL. D., 
who, under the wise advice of Hon. Amos Kendall, was instru- 
mental in organizing the Kendall School for the Deaf, and the 
National Deaf-Mute College, the first institution of its class for the 
deaf which the world has seen. This great work which, under Dr. 
Gallaudet's guiding hand, has come to be one of the greatest adorn- 
ments of the capital of our country and an incalculable boon to the 
deaf of our own and other lands, will distinguish him as one of the 

most notable benefactors of the, deaf. 

The American Asylum early advanced to a high degree of 

excellence which it has always maintained, constantly improving to 
the present day. This is due, in a large measure, to the character 
and talents of its facultv which, from the first, has been composed of 
broad-minded men of liberal education who have effected important 
improvements on the French method as introduced by Gallaudet and 
Clerc. The men in this faculty were pioneers in laying the founda- 
tions of a new profession and in introducing a new form of educa- 
tion. Dr. Job Williams, the present Principal of the Institution, now 
known as the American School for the Deaf, speaks on this subject 
as follows : 

''Thanks to the wise conservatism of its managers, the standard of qualifications 
for teachers of deaf mutes at the outset of the work in this country had been steadily 
maintained here, and to it may be attributed in no small degree the prestige which this 
school has ever enjoyed." 

Thus it was that Mr. Gallaudet, having failed to secure the oral 
method in England, brought with Mr. Clerc to America the manual, 
or sign, method, which became the prevailing system in America, 
though it required great modifications in the manner of its use by 
the elimination of certain crudities which added to its cumbersome- 
ness. Speaking of the sigQ language at this time. Dr. Job Williams, 
than whom there is no more competent and candid expert in its 
use, says: 



** It was a marvelous system, but there was too much machinery about it, and like 
all machinery of those days it was crude and cumbersome. Too much time was spent 
over the sign language. It seems sometimes to have been regarded rather as an end 
than a means. The lever was mistaken for the load which it was intended to move. 
For example, in the teaching of language, instead of presenting the idea vividly in brief 
natural signs, and then turning it at once to written or spelled language, the idea was 
first given in free, natural signs, next in word signs in the order of the words, and lastly 
by signs in the order of the words, each word being accompanied by other signs indi- 
cating the part of speech, and giving its grammatical construction. After all this 
preparation came the written language for the idea.'' 

The early coadjutors of Mr. Gallaudet and their immediate suc- 
cessors in the Hartford Institution, and others in the early schools, 
were men well qualified to cope with the difficulties involved in 
systematizing the language. The result of their labors was that the 
American system, modeled upon the French, came into general 
practice in the institutions of this country and was exclusively in 
vogue until the year 1864. Among those early instructors should 
be mentioned, beside Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Laurent Clerc, 
Louis Weld, William W. Turner, Collins Stone, Luzerne Ray, — of 
the American Asylum; Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., F. A. P. Barnard, 
LL. D., subsequently president of Columbia College; David Bartlett, 
J. Addison Carey, George E. Day, later professor in Yale College; 
John R. Keep, Aaron L. Chapin, later president of Beloit College — of 
the New York Institution; Abraham B. Hutton, Joshua Foster, — ^of the 
Pennsylvania Institution; Joseph D. Tyler, — of the Virginia Institu- 
tion; J. A. Jacobs, — of the Kentucky Institution; Rev. Thomas 
Maclntire, Ph.D., of Indiana. 

This is a very brilliant display of names of men who threw 
their energies into the work of modifying the sign language. To 
this list might be added others of equal ability. Many teachers of 
the deaf have considered the failure of Mr. Gallaudet to secure the 
oral method from England providential, and in fact a blessing in 
disguise, since it entailed the necessity of adopting the sign 
language in this country. 

The sign language is one of very graphic power and of much 
grace and beauty. Being ideographic it is extremely lucid and 
readily expressive of ideas and emotions, though not of phraseology. 
The eminent men who have been named brought great talent to 
the task of perfecting it and entered into the work con amore. But 
they were not able, nor have later teachers been able, to make it a 
perfectly satisfactory means of instruction. The ear being absent, 
or, rather, unable to perform its proper function, the eye is the only 
available means for the deaf to receive mental communications by 
whatever method they are taught. Signs are distinctive, intelligible, 
guiding indications to the eye. When reduced to a system they 
form a convenient means of conveying to one mind the ideas con- 
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ceived by another, though not clothed in the language in which a 
cultured mind expresses them. One addressed in the sign language 
receives the idea and translates it into English without any intima- 
tion of the phraseology in the mind of the speaker, so that a dozen 
persons familiar with the sign language, observing the gesticulations 
of a speaker, would each translate correctly the thoughts given 
forth, but no two of them would be in exactly the same phraseology. 
It is a concrete language in which the expression of abstract ideas is 
exceedingly difficult. Having no literature and no rules of syntax it 
involves great difficulty to the deaf pupil in acquiring a knowledge 
of English, which is his principal study, for English is the one sub- 
ject which he must master to enable him to communicate with his 
countrymen. It should be remembered that English, though the 
mother tongue of their parents, is no more the vernacular of the 
manually taught deaf than is the language of a nation beyond the 
seas or of the antipodes, and to use English there must be a transla- 
tion from the sign language. A translation from one cultivated 
language into another is, for one already in possession of both of 
them, by no means without difficulty. A translation from the sign 
language, which has an idiom peculiar to itself, into the language of 
the hearing, with an idiom wholly different, is no less difficult. 
While it has been claimed that the sign language is to the deaf what 
spoken language is to the hearing, its place in the school room has 
been a subject of much discussion and controversy. Mr. James S. 
Brown, superintendent successively of the Indiana and the Louisiana 
institutions, one of the most graceful and forceful persons in its use 
who has made so close a study of it that he at one time essayed 
the preparation of a dictionary of signs, spoke of the sign language 
at the Third Convention as a humbug — a mere jargon. All teachers 
have found it to involve such difficulties to the pupil in acquiring a 
knowledge of English that one of the most expert persons in its use, 
— Dr. E. M. Gallaudet — in the course of an address made at the 
Seventh Convention, gave utterance to the following : 

*' I must say that for deaf and dumb children in school, striving to master the 
English language, it is a very dangerous thing. » * » Then, if we want the 
children in our institutions for the deaf and dumb to master the English language, what 
have we to do with the sign language ? I answer, as little as possibe. 1 would bear in 
mind every hour of the day and every minute of the hour the sign language in a school 
for the deaf is a dangerous thing. The tendency of the sign language is to its over use 
in a school for the deaf and dumb. The ease, the readiness, with which we can reach 
the deaf mute child's mind by it — the laziness of it, these features are very apt to lead 
to its over use. The use of the sign language, except in cases where it is absolutely 
essential, is pernicious. It hurts ; it pulls down ; it undoes ; it brings forth groans and 
grunts and expressions of dissatisfaction and disappointment from teachers." 

This is a terrible arraignment of the sign language with which 
I do not agree, but it was the honest expression of views based upon 
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accurate knowledge which, coming from any but one of the ablest 
men of our profession, would be most severely criticized. Many do 
not endorse this, for they regard the sign language as a forceful and 
beautiful -means of interchanging thought, but believe that extreme 
care should be exercised in its use. In the elucidation of any subject, 
as in lectures, sermons, or translations of addresses, to convey the 
ideas uttered to hearing persons by a speaker, it is of very great 
efficiency and usefulness. By this means the Gospel is carried to 
the deaf by clergymen of their own class, carrying to them all its 
hopes, comforts, and consolations. 

The sign language, as a method of instruction, held undisputed 
sway in America for fifty years, though during that time its superior 
excellence was questioned by Hon. Horace Mann after a visit to 
Europe, when he inspected schools on the continent in which speech 
and speech-reading were used as a method of instruction. It is due 
to a courageous woman. Miss Harriet B. Rogers, that the oral 
method was introduced in America in the face of strenuous opposi- 
tion. In the year 1864 Miss Rogers, prompted by Hon. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, began instructing the deaf at North Billerica, Massachu- 
setts. Subsequently she removed to Chelmsford, where the instruc- 
tion given was solely by means of speech and lip-reading. The 
speech was not heard by the deaf child, but in lieu thereof the eye 
performed the duty of the ear in distinguishing from the movements 
of the lips and other vocal organs the utterances of one speaking. 
The eye in lieu of the ear, to perform the duty of the latter, must 
always fall to the lot of the deaf, by whatever method they may be 
taught. From the little school of Dr. Rogers', at North Billerica and 
Chelmsford, subsequently removed to Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and since known as Clarke Institute, the teaching of speech rapidly 
spread through the schools of America until at the present time there 
are no institutions of any pretentions on this continent where some- 
thing is not done to teach their pupils vocal utterance and lip- 
reading. Several schools of much magnitude have discarded the sign 
language and have adopted other methods as a means of instruction. 
Little thought had this heroic young woman of the influence under 
Providence, her little school would exert on instruction given in 
other institutions which, while not revolutionizing them, has very 
materially modified them and brought priceless benefits to thousands 
of the deaf mutes of America. Miss Rogers pursued her noble work 
until failing health required its relinquishment, when she retired 
with the consciousness of having inaugurated a work for the deaf 
hardly equaled, and surpassed by none, in America. 

The interest of the public in speech for the deaf very rapidly 
grew, being pressed by such men as Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Hon. 
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Gardiner G. Hubbard, Hon. Frank Sanborn, and others, and in 1867 
the President of the National Deaf-Mute College, acting under 
Instructions of the Directors, made a tour of inspection of European 
schools, "comparisons having been put forth between the system 
of instruction pursued in this country and those of Europe unfavor- 
able to American schools." Following his return he presented a 
thorough, exhaustive, and highly interesting report of his observa- 
tions and conclusions. In the spring of 1868 he invited a conference 
of the principals of all the schools for the deaf in this country — 
except the oral schools — by the issuance of a circular reading, in 
in part, as follows : 

** Sir: The increased interest manifested by the public during the past year in the 
education of the deaf and dumb, takings in certain localities, the form of hostility to 
the system of instruction successfully practiced in this country for a half century, has 
led the officers of this institution to consider the present an opportune time for the 
assembling in conference of those best fitted by practical experience and long study to 
iudge what measures and methods will best conduce to the welfare of the deaf and 
dumb in our country." 

After several days' deliberation, the Conference of Principals 
adopted the following resolution : 

" Resolved J that, in the opinion of this conference it is the duty of all institutions 
for the education of the deaf and dumb to provide adequate means for imparting 
instruction in articulation and lip-reading to such of their pupils as may be able to en- 
gage with profit in exercises of this nature." 

The teaching of speech received great impetus from theadvent of 
Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, LL. D., who has since become famous 
for the invention of the telephone, for which the French government, 
in the year 1880, awarded him the Volta Prize of fifty thousand 
francs. This prize was founded by the first Napoleon, who was a 
promoter of the arts of peace as well as a great conqueror. Dr. 
Bell is the most picturesque personage who has, during recent 
years, appeared among the instructors of the deaf. A native of 
Scotland, he, in early manhood, for reasons of health, emigrated 
with his parents to America, and became a citizen of the United 
States. Following in the footsteps of his father and grandfather he 
became a^teacher of elocution, making a close study of the physi- 
ology of speech and of the various organs involved in the utterance 
of speech and the proper method of their use. He was thus most 
efficiently equipped to impart to the deaf a knowledge of the proper 
use of their vocal organs in speech, and also to instruct teachers how 
to most efficiently impart this knowledge to their pupils. Thus, 
Dr. Bell has made good the shortcomings of his countrymen in 
bringing to America methods of teaching speech to the deaf far 
more effective than were those refused to Mr. Gallaudet in Great 
Britain early in the present century. 
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It should be remembered that the defect of the class of persons 
whom we are considering is deafness alone, of which dumbness is 
the consequence. If able to hear, the persons who are deaf would 
speak, because, though speechless, they are not voiceless. The 
organs of voice in the deaf are as perfect as in any other persons. 
They do not speak because they have not been taught how to use 
their vocal organs. A clear distinction should be recognized be- 
tween voice and speech. The lion has a voice of such power as to 
shake the earth ; the nightingale and lark have voices of such trans- 
cendent loveliness as to be the envy of the sweetest prima donna, 
but neither of these have speech. All spoken language is based upon 
the sense of hearing, whether of the philosopher and the linguist 
or of the degraded savage. Hearing, among those who speak 
naturally, constitutes the standard of judgment as to the correctness 
of enunciation. The animals and birds mentioned have voice and 
hearing, but are lacking a third factor that enters into correct 
speech — intelligence. A deaf person has the first and third of these 
factors, but is wanting the second. By skillful training he may 
become able to so use his vocal organs that speech will ensue. It 
cannot be denied that a deaf person who has acquired the ability to 
speak and to decipher labial and lingual movements so as to read 
speech from the lips of others, has attained a great advantage above 
that he would have enjoyed without such power. There are such 
persons, and it is being ascertained that by proper training they 
may be made more numerous than was formerly supposed. 
Instances might be named of youth who, it is claimed, have become 
prepared in schools for the deaf to successfully take a course in the 
high school and college for hearing boys and men. Whether such 
a college course will be more advantageous to them than a course 
in the Gallaudet College remains for experiment to demonstrate. 
If instructors and professors will afford such persons positions in 
their classes favorable for observing their labial and lingual move- 
ments possibly it may be successful, but it is feared that so much of 
the general exercises of a large class will be lost to their view that 
but few will meet with satisfactory success. The president of 
Gallaudet College has given reason to expect that the processes of 
that College will be so amended as to afford such speaking deaf 
persons all the facilities desired for their instruction, by means not 
involving the disuse of the speech and speech-reading they have 
learned. 

To prepare the way for such training of the deaf, as has hereto- 
fore been spoken of, Dr. Bell has devoted much time and money. 
Being the son of an adventitiously deaf mother and the husband of 
a deaf wife, having contributed many thousands of dollars in the 
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interest of the deaf, the sincerity of his purpose cannot be doubted. 
He is one of the very few persons who are laboring for the welfare of 
the deaf without any expectation or desire of pecuniary reward, and 
constitutes one of the most important and helpful personages, and 
one of the most notable benefactors of the deaf that has at any 
time appeared among their friends. 

A system of symbols representative of the position and mov«r 
ments of the tongue, teeth, lips, glottis, and other vocal organs, by 
Prof. A. Melville Bell, has been of great influence in assisting the 
deaf in their endeavor to learn speech and lip-reading. This system 
of symbols, entitled Visible Speech, is capable of representing any 
articulate sounds which the human organs are capable of making. 
By means of these symbols the speech of any nation can be written 
and read by one familiar with them, though he may have no 
knowledge of the significance of the matter written or enunciated. 
These symbols have been used to good purpose by some schools 
for the deaf of the present day, but being quite elaborate are used 
chiefly for the instruction of teachers in the physiology of speech. 

Another system of symbols, much less elaborate than Bell's 
Visible Speech Symbols, has also been practiced, but not so exten- 
sively. This system was devised by Mr. Zera Whipple for use in 
his school for the deaf, at Mystic, Connecticut, and is now used in 
the California Institution by an instructor — Mr. Frank Whipple — 
who is still further perfecting it. It is more easily acquired then 
Bell's system, and in the school room is considered by some teachers 
as a great aid in imparting to their pupils correct enunciation. 

An invention of marvelous ingenuity which has within a few 
years been brought forth, as an aid to the teaching of speech to the 
deaf, is the Lyon Phonetic Manual. This phonetic finger alphabef 
is founded on the principles laid down by Prof. A. Melville Bell in 
his system of Visible Speech, but is adapted to expression on the 
hand instead of being written on the blackboard or paper, and is 
thus capable of instantaneous use. The teacher, through this 
manual, by positions of the hand and fingers, is able to indicate, so 
as to be clearly seen, the proper movements and positions of the 
organs of voice involved in correct utterance of speech. This 
manual, being a recent invention, has not been extensively adopted, 
but where it has been tried it is highly commended as being con- 
venient, helpful, and expeditious. It is to vocal utterance and speech 
what the manual alphabet is to written language, and may be used 
with as much dexterity. It is not difficult to acquire, a child ot 
seven years having learned to use it expeditiously. It has no rela- 
tion to the Roman alphabet or to the orthographic form of words, 
but is a direction for such action of the vocal organs as produce 
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speech. This manual is more useful in the acquisition of the 
English than of other languages, which are more phonetic. In those 
languages the pronunciation of words is often indicated by the 
spelling. Consequently learning to speak them is attended with far 
less difficulty than learning to speak English. The use of the 
Phonetic Manual, it is claimed, removes much of the difficulty 
peculiar to the English language, as it affords a convenient frame- 
work on which the pupil may hang his enunciation. It is an ever 
present aid which the teacher may use as a corrective in the school 
room. Pupils may also use it in the same manner, as well as in the 
interchange of thought. Those who have acquired a knowledge of 
it often accompany it with speech, thus showing that they find it 
an aid in the use of their vocal organs. A teacher familiar with it, 
having used it in her class, speaks of it as follows : 

" While the Phonetic Manual is a help to pupils in learning to speak single words, 
its greatest power seems to come as they begin to speak more connectedly. To one 
who has watched them as they begin to think spoken sentences, and to accompany the 
positions of the hand with their lips, the process is intensely interesting. The manual 
seems to be to them what the lattice is to the vine, something tangible to which they 
may cling and feel secure. Little children will look with doubting faces and shaking 
heads at a short story that is given them to speak for the first time, but let it be spelled 
to them only once, and they begin spelling and speaking, unconsciously overlapping 
sounds, and speaking with ease and naturalness.'' 

Another says : 

"As I become familiar with the manual I use it in speech classes for the correction 
of imperfect pronunciation of sounds, and have found it available where every thing else 
failed. As often as it seems practicable, I allow one of the semi-mutes to spell the sen- 
tences of the lesson phonetically to the class, who in turn speak them to me. This is 
regarded as a treat, and is of value, not only because of the renewed interest, but 
because of the firm belief on the part of the children that the manual will help them in 
what they so much desire — speech. ♦ • * It gives the deaf an easy means of com- 
munication by sounds, although these reach the mind rather than the ears; so that vocal 
sounds learned in the class room become fixed unconsciously and accurately by their 
communication outside of the class room, and are not forgotten as soon as they leave 
for want of practice. " 

A third instructor, speaking of the advantages of the Phonetic 
Manual, says: 

"They took to the new manual at once, and learned it readily. They always 
accompanied the positions of their hands with their lips, though I feel quite sure they 
were for some time unconscious that they were talking, and so, almost before they 
knew it, they worked out of the old rut, surprising teachers and attendants by their 
readiness of speech. So I can say the great advantage to the class in using the manual 
was its help to give them purity, confidence in themselves, something to which they 
could hold on and speak without fear." 

The Phonetic Manual of which we now speak, is a recent inven- 
tion, and is not in general use, but in one institution it has received 
an enthusiastic trial, and in another was in use for a time with valu- 
able results, but in consequense of a change of superintendents its 
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use was discontinued. Wherever well tested it has proved of 
inestimable value as an aid to teachers in imparting speech and to 
the deaf in acquiring vocal utterance. An unwillingness to change 
methods may account for its tardy adoption, but when adopted 
there is reason to expect much help from the Phonetic Manual. The 
inventor of this Manual, Mr. Edmund Lyon, (at present Secretary of 
the State Board of Charities of the State of New York), because of 
his sympathy for the deaf and because of his interest in the efforts 
now being made to give speech to the deaf, has devoted much time 
to its invention and perfection, and has thus become a benefactor of 
the deaf. Though not a salaried teacher, yet he has for several 
years been very actively engaged in their instruction. This is 
another of the many instances wherein valuable improvements have 
been proposed by persons not engaged in the particular work which 
they have aided. 

A method that may be styled the Rochester Method, from the 
Institution in which it had its rise, and in which it has been for 
twenty years persistently practiced, entirely discards the language of 
signs as being detrimental to deaf youth in acquiring a Knowledge 
of language and facility in its use. It insists upon the English 
language expressed by means of the manual alphabet, writing, and 
speech. To one who has been accustomed to the vivacious and 
animated conversation carried on by deaf-mutes through the medium 
of gesture expression, this would seem an uninteresting and insipid 
mode of procedure, but observation of the pupils of the Rochester 
School shows that they do not so regard it, and that, having become 
accustomed to it, they evince no desire for the sign language, 
finding the English language, whether spoken or spelled, quite suffi- 
cient for their requirements in the school room, in social life, in the 
shops, the dining room, the debating society, the prayer-meeting, on 
the street, in chapel, and on the play ground. They have frequent 
opportunity of resorting to gesture expression ifthevfeelso inclined, 
but they have no such desire, and pride themselves on using the 
language of their parents and friends, and regard with disdain one of 
their number who is betrayed into the use of signs. The officers of 
the Rochester School, several of whom have been connected with 
other institutions where the sign language was the method of 
instruction, are enthusiastic in their advocacy of this method of 
instructing the deaf, for which they claim the advantage and the 
credit of teaching English by the use of English. Of late the prac- 
tice of the Rochester School is being adopted in a modified form in 
most of the schools for the deaf in America, of course excepting those 
schools where speech and lip-reading only are used. One large 
institution has made it the sole means of communication in the 
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school room. Another has adopted it entirely in its manual depart- 
ment. At the present time the Rochester method is exercising a 
more reformative influence on the sign schools of the country than 
any other now practiced. Beside the foregoing practice the Roches- 
ter method includes the teaching of speech to the deaf, which forms 
a very important factor in the work of the school room. Z. F. 
Westervelt, LL. D., is entitled to very great credit for the persist- 
ence with which he has clung to and insisted upon the use of this 
method in the Western New York Institution, of which school he 
has from its incipiency been the superintendent, and to hirn is due 
the credit of proposing and bringing to the attention of the profession 
this excellent method. 

There is a very interesting and important class of persons usually 
spoken of as deaf and dumb, who have always possessed some 
hearing, but so defective as to render them incapable of deriving 
profit from the usual exercises of the common school; and still others 
who have retained a modicum of hearing after disease has committed 
its ravages on the auditory apparatus. These persons are known ta 
the profession of deaf-mute instructors as semi-deaf, and, like those 
born with defective hearing, are unable to attend the common 
schools with advantage. They are consequently brought to the 
institutions for the deaf for purposes of education, and constitute a 
most interesting portion of the pupils of every institution. They are 
usually the most forward pupils, and master the intricacies of written 
and spoken language with far greater readiness than their less 
favored fellows. The hearing that they possess or retain was, in 
most institutions, for many years, ignored, but of recent years atten- 
tion has been given to this and it is being utilized in some schools as 
a means of communication and instruction. To Prof. J. A. Gillespie, 
Superintendent of the Nebraska Institution, belongs great credit for 
his enthusiastic and persistent endeavors to call the attention of the 
profession to the importance of this subject and the great wrong of 
neglecting it. It is claimed that the vestipe of hearing which such 
persons possess may by use be improved, and that in many cases 
who have no conscious hearing it may be developed, and that it 
may thus be made a helpful factor in learning to speak, and also in 
the daily exercises of the school room, and be of great usefulness to 
them in the future battle of life. A special department has been 
organized in the Nebraska Institution to improve the hearing of all 
semi-deaf pupils coming to that school, and to develop the hearing 
of those pupils who are susceptible to such training and to prosecute 
their education by that means. The results of this instruction 
are very encouraging to the superintendent and teachers of 
the Nebraska school. It certainly is a most commendable 
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effort to give to the deaf both hearing and speech, and it is 
sincerely hoped that entire success will crown all efforts in this 
direction. The New York Institution has been engaged for several 
years in a similar endeavor to benefit the hearing and speech of 
its pupils. The Superintendent of that Institution, Mr. E. H. 
Currier, has invented an instrument to enable the pupils of de- 
fective hearing to hear their own voices and engage in class exer- 
cises through the instrumentality of hearing. The McCowen School 
for the Deaf, in Chicago, has from its incipiency, given much atten- 
tion to improving the hearing of its pupils, some of whom, it claims, 
have graduated into the common schools. The Principal of a private 
school in New York city. Miss Lillie Eginton Warren, has also, for 
several years, given special attention to the defective hearing of her 
pupils and others with very marked advantage. 

The State of Wisconsin has for more than forty years main- 
tained a most excellent school for the deaf, to whose management 
and efficiency no exception can be taken. Its work is in all respects 
equal to the best. The legislature of Wisconsin, to enable the home 
life of deaf children to be continued while their instruction pro- 
gresses, in the year 1885 inaugurated a new departure that may be 
followed by other States and have an important bearing on the man- 
ner of the education of the deaf. In the year named the legislature 
provided that the boards of education of cities and important towns 
in Wisconsin, upon the approval of the State Board of Control, 
might, in connection with their public schools, establish and main- 
tain classes of deaf children, receiving from the State Treasury one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars per annum for each child instructed 
in such classes. There are now a number of such schools in 
important centers in the State of Wisconsin, and others are contem- 
plated. This arrangement enables the deaf child to remain at home 
while its education progresses during its tender years, under the 
same roof with its hearing brothers and sisters. It is well known 
that the home life of a deaf child terminates with its departure for the 
institution, and that thereafter it is merely a visitor in its home for a 
short period once a year. The influence of a good home with par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters, and the thousand influences that cannot 
be found elsewhere, cannot be overestimated. The American home 
is usually a home of comfort and respectability. Homes of a differ- 
ent or debasing character are the exception. When the instruction 
of the deaf in this country was commenced, the usual age of their 
admission to the institution was fourteen years, but this has grad- 
ually been reduced, until at the present time they are admitted as 
young as eight years, and in many cases as early as five, and even 
three years of age. It is not in harmony with the plan of nature to 
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thus break up the home life and home ties of a child at so early an 
age, though it is of the utmost importance that the most impressible 
years of childhood should be improved. The Wisconsin plan con- 
serves the home life of the deaf child with its attendant advantages, 
while it facilitates the improvement of the most impressible and 
teachable years one ever knows. These day schools comprise not 
more than six or eight pupils (a prudent and admirable arrange- 
ment) and sometimes only five to one teacher, who has a hearty 
welcome to the homes of the deaf children, where she advises with 
the parents and other members of the family, apprising them of the 
peculiar mental condition of the child, the best means of communi- 
cating with it and of aiding it in its simple school work. She thus 
brings the child in touch with the home and home pleasures, a 
matter that deaf children usually sadly lack. Thus the influence of 
the home (fn the child, and what is too often overlooked, of the 
child on the home, are both conserved. The feeling of desolation 
that comes over a mother as she finds her child, hardly passed 
beyond the period of infancy, taken from her to be no mjre an 
inmate of her home, except for a few weeks once a year to obtain 
an outfit for another year, can be more readily imagined than 
described, though every superintendent of an institution for the 
deaf has continually presented to his view these affecting scenes. 
The day schools, besides furnishing a means of education to young 
deaf children, also provide educational advantages to those whose 
parents \yill not entrust their children among strangers and far from 
home, preferring them to grow up in ignorance. This latter is truly 
an unwise alternative, but it exists in more cases than is likely to be 
supposed, and, in consequence, the education of many deaf-mutes 
is deferred until the teachable years of life are passed. Such schools 
as are here spoken of might be profitably maintained in every city 
and important town to the advantage of the deaf, and with economy 
to the State, both in yearly expenditure for support and in the erec- 
tion and equipment of large plants for their comfortable housing and 
attendant loss of interest. Such a child should remain only a few 
years in attendance upon the day school. There comes a time in 
his development when a proper regard for his welfare demands that 
he be placed in environments affording opportunities for classifica- 
tion that a small school cannot favor him with. He should then be 
transferred to the central, or State, institution where he will find all 
possible advantages including an opportunity of attending a trade 
school, which the exigencies of the case have compelled all com- 
plete schools for the deaf to provide. There are no just or proper 
reasons why the relations between the day school and the central, 
or State, institution should not be most friendly. The day school 
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should be a feeder of the State institution, relieving it of the care and 
custody of young children of tender age — infants in many cases — too 
young to be taken from maternal care. The State school carries 
forward the work already commenced in the day school, bringing 
the seed sown in early childhood to an honorable fruitage. 

All the foregoing methods have excellencies peculiar to them- 
selves : the advocates of the sign method claiming that it only is 
suitable for all the deaf : the advocates of the oral method claiming 
that nothing should intervene between the pupil and his use of 
spoken language : the advocates of the auricular niethod insisting 
that hearing, though imperfect, has been too much neglected, and 
must be brought to the front : the advocates of the Rochester 
method claiming that the sign language should be discarded and 
English taught by the use of English : the friends of the Wisconsin 
plan insisting that the early instruction of the deaf should be con- 
ducted without their alienation from home influences. Many insti- 
tutions are eclectic in their practice, and adopt what is sometimes 
termed a combined system, having classes in several methods, 
selecting from each, according to the judgment of the teacher, 
endeavoring to suit the method of instruction to the peculiarities 
of individual pupils, rather than suit the pupil to the method, 
giving each the best opportunity possible to prosecute his education 
to a successful issue. 

There are in America more than one hundred schools for the 
deaf, all conducted by earnest, energetic men and women who are 
endeavoring to assail the citadel of deaf-mutism in the way that in 
the judgment of each seems best adapted to insure success. All of 
them would gladly exert the miraculous power that was exercised 
by the Savior of mankind, when to the man born deaf, he pro- 
nounced the healing word "Ephphatha," which gave to the unfor- 
tunate man both hearing and speech, a miracle at once on mind and 
matter ; on matter, in healing his deafness and imparting flexibility 
to his vocal organs ; on mind, in giving to him at once perfect 
understanding of language when heard and a knowledge of the 
proper language in which to address himself to those about him. 
This man had instantaneously conveyed to him the effect and 
advantage of long years of study. The latter miracle is as much 
superior to the former as mind is to matter. 

At the head of the sign schools for the deaf in America stands 
the Gallaudet College, at Washington, D. C, formerly dignified with 
the more expressive title of National Deaf-Mute College, but changed 
to its present title in honor of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, whose 
work for the deaf in America was the first to endure. Clarum 
namen so well applies to him that nothing more was needed to add to 
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the lustre of his name, nor can add aught to the renown that comes 
to him and Clerc for their years of planning for the welfare of 
the deaf Tb many it would consequently have seemed better to 
leave the name as it was, as no man is greater than his country. 
Gallaudet College was the first institution for the advanced education 
of the deaf in the world. Here, pupils having passed through the 
institutions and schools in various parts of our country — of the 
world, in fact — may repair to continue their studies on higher planes, 
and may here find a complete faculty embracing men of literary and 
scientific culture, fully able to furnish their students an education 
equivalent to that afTorded by many colleges for hearing men. 

The American School, at Hartford, very early in its history, even 
before the school was open for the reception of pupils, received aid 
from the State, and subsequently from the United States govern- 
ment. The example set by the State of Connecticut has been 
followed by all the other States of the Union. Several of the earlier 
institutions were in their inception, and have continued to be, private 
corporations, and have accumulated large properties which add 
greatly to their ability to engraft upon themselves new departments 
and to carry on their work with greater permanency. These insti- 
tutions are patronized by the State, but are not subject to State 
control. Many of the States have established institutions for the deaf 
as a part of the State government, some of them at the first session 
of their legislature, and in a few instances the institutions were 
provided for by the territorial government. Such institutions are 
now regarded as an important department of the State government, 
and to omit such provision is considered quite unworthy an enlight- 
ened people. The hold which such institutions have on the public 
mind is illustrated by the amount of expenditure made in their 
interest. There is no more powerful or expressive exponent of the 
dynamics of our Christian civilization than is presented by these 
institutions. It is gratifying to know that they are essentially 
Christian institutions and that they have been founded, organized, 
and conducted by persons of decided Christian character, or under 
the impulse of Christian thought. The polite nations of antiquity, 
advanced as they were in literature and art, had no conception of 
such a work as ours, nor have any of the nations of modern times, 
except as they receive it from Christian peoples. The power with 
which the spirit of beneficence has taken possession of the public 
mind in relation to the deaf is forcibly illustrated by the amount of 
funds they have invested in grounds and material appliances, and 
structures for their complete housing and intellectual improvement, 
and the constant expenditure for their support and instruction. For 
the former purpose twelve million dollars have been invested, and 
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for the latter, two million dollars are annuafiy expended. Both these 
amounts are constantly increasing. This is a hrge material and 
financial trust which demands the strictest fidelity in its application, 
— a fidelity that, I am glad to say, so far as the members of the pro- 
fession of deaf-mute instruction are concerned, has generally been 
faithfully discharged, though it is painful to know, but candor com- 
pels one to admit, some of it has in late years, in spite of the 
protests of the intelligently informed, fallen among the spoils of 
politicians and been rendered subservient to partisan purposes. 
Political partisanism is at the present time the greatest danger that 
threatens our humane work. This also threatens other interests. 
It is the enemy of organized society, regarding nothing as too sacred 
to sacrifice to its selfish and corrupt purposes, hesitating not to sub- 
sidize to its dishonest objects the magnificent benefactions a gener- 
ous people has made, not only for the deaf but every other interest 
which society has organized and built up. This fell spirit denies to 
men the privilege and right of independent thought, and demands of 
them obsequious reverence which, when rendered, is not sincere. 
It holds principle below place and demands that one wear his con- 
victions as an easy cloak to be turned at every capricious political 
breeze. Thus it assassinates true manhood and obliges a subservient, 
truckling and pusillanimous spirit that honorable, high-minded men 
and women can only despise. It can be said that in not many 
instances have instructors of the deaf disgraced themselves and their 
profession by yielding to this despoiling spirit. Let us hope that an 
intelligent and awakened public sentiment will mete out to this 
spirit and practice, wherever found, merited condemnation and 
rebuke. One of the most fitting fields for practical civil service to 
be anywhere found is in connection with educational and humane 
institutions. 

A most valuable instrumentality in pushing forward the work 
of deaf-mute education has been the Covention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, organized in New York, in the year 1850. Its 
meetings were at first held biennially, but during the troublesome 
times of the civil war it was quiescent until the year 1868, when a 
meeting of the Conference of Principals of institutions for the deaf 
held at the Columbia Institution, Washington, D. C, provided for 
its renewal, which took place in 1870 at the Indiana Institution. 
Since then its meetings have been quadrennial, alternating with the 
Conference of Principals which also held its meetings quadrennially. 

These two organizations, both without a charter or constitution, 
have been held in all parts of the country between the Gulf and 
Canada and between the Atlantic and Pacific. These meetings, 
though not always without acrimonious discussions, have been 
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promotive of the cause of dear-mute education, as the consideration 
of all subjects pertaining to the objects in view have been entered 
upon with the greatest possible earnestness and candor. At a late 
meeting, during the last year, the Convention adopted a constitu- 
tion and took action looking to its incorporation at an early day, thus 
giving itself renewed life and vigor. 

A dignified and very able quarterly magazine, now in its fortieth 
volume, has been published bv the Convention and forms, with the 
printed proceedings of the various conventions, an invaluable con- 
tribution upon all subjects pertaining to the deaf and their education. 

In the year 1890 an organization known as the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York. The object of this 
Association, which is clearly defined by its title, is not to antagonize 
or insist upon any particular method of instruction, but to urge upon 
all schools for the deaf to favor their pupils with ** earnest and per- 
sistent endeavors to teach them to speak and read from the lips." 
This Association recognizes the fact that in all the systems practiced 
in the education of the deaf there is merit. While none of them are 
perfect, and none have effected all that is desired, yet all have done 
well and are striving to do better. It asserts the sincerity and 
fidelity of all teachers, by whatever system they carry on their 
benevolent work, and seeks to co-operate with all alike without 
interfering with any. It is neither a sign, a manual, an auricular, or 
a pure oral association. Among its members and on its Board of 
Directors are advocates and adherents of most of these systems. 
The Association is friendly to all, and says to all alike, God bless 
you in your well-meant endeavors to prosecute the noble work in 
which you are engaged. By whatever means you can in your own 
judgment best effect the noble end in view press on, but as far as 
possible, give to the children entrusted to you a practical knowledge 
of the use of speech and lip-reading, and we will lend you an aiding 
hand whenever it is acceptable, yet always without interference or 
obtrusiveness. The Association is fortunate in having among its 
members several wise and prudent men who are greatly interested 
in the deaf and their amelioration, whose counsels have proved of 
the greatest helpfulness, although they are not professionally engaged 
in the work of the class room or in any manner receiving profit on 
account of their labors for the deaf. The President of the Associa- 
tion has visited more than one hundred schools for the deaf in the 
United States and Canada, and has everywhere found a noble com- 
pany of men and women engaged in deaf-mute education, ready to 
accept whatever may be for the betterment of their pupils. The 
Association, by such visits and Summer Meetings at favorable resorts 
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speech to the deaf, has not only done much to promote the teaching 
of speech to the deaf, but has stimulated instructors upon all lines to 
more earnest endeavor. 

A proposal to change the name and to take on the larger and 
more extensive work of the Convention, which proposed to sur- 
render its existence, was made to the Association in 1893, but was 
not regarded with favor, since the objects of the Association are 
quite limited and it was deemed better not to extend its sphere of 
operations and assume the increased responsibility involved. This 
work the Association believes can be more appropriately and 
efficiently done as heretofore by the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, whose history is a most honorable one, with 
which the best and most eminent names of our profession have 
been identified. 

At the Columbian Exposition of 1893, in Chicago, there were 
histories of all the institutions for the deaf in America, including 
those in Canada and Mexico. This publication which was com- 
posed of three volumes profusely illustrated, was published by the 
Volta Bureau, at Washington, which thus did the institutions and 
the profession a lasting benefit. It was attended with great expense 
and, but for the aid rendered by the Volta Bureau, would never 
have been published. It was edited by Prof. E. A. Fay, LL D., 
whose fame is sufficient guarantee for the excellence and accuracy 
of the work. 

The Volta Bureau is an institution of quite unique character. 
There is nothing like it in the world. For the insane, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded excellent institutions have been provided, and 
much has been written concerning them and the measures proper 
for their relief, but the deaf are the only class for whom such an 
institution exists. Its object is the increase and dissemination of in- 
formation respecting the deaf, their number, methods of instruction, 
causes of deafness, vocation, statistics pertaining to consanguineous 
marriages so far as they affect the deaf, and the results of the inter- 
marriage of the deaf as shown in their offspring, in short, all infor- 
mation respecting individual deaf-mutes and deaf-mute families, and 
whatever may tend to the better understanding of the deaf, who are 
recognized as being an abnormal product of the human family, to 
the end that information may be obtained that will tend to reduce 
the amount of deaf-mutism in society. The amount of information, 
facts, and statistics already collected by the Volta Bureau is quite 
surprising and will be of inestimable value to future searchers after 
such information. It is committed to no method of deaf-mute 
instruction, but collects and disseminates information concerning 
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all, and for the benefit of all, with entire impartiality. It is domi- 
ciled in a beautiful fire-proof structure, in the city of Washington, 
that was erected at the expense of fifty thousand dollars. It was 
' established and is maintained by Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, LLD-^ 
and is a manifestation of his great interest in the deaf. It received 
its name from the Volta Prize, awarded by the French government^ 
as already stated, to Dr. Bell for the great benefit conferred upon 
the human family by him in the invention of the telephone. This 
prize is given by the French government from time to time to per- 
sons who make a discovery or invention of such exceptional value 
and interest to the human family as to deserve extraordinary 
recognition. It had been bestowed upon but three or four 
persons before its bestowal on Dr. Bell. The prize — fifty thousand 
francs — was invested by Dr. Bell in what he termed the Volta 
Laboratory, wherein he prosecuted his investigations in various 
lines, especially on the line of electric appliances, one of which 
resulted in the graphophone, which brought to him a large 
sum of money. This he set apart to be devoted to the advan- 
tage and benefit of the deaf throughout Christendom, to whonf> 
he felt some sense of obligation, since the telephone, which 
brought to him such renown as an inventor, was the outgrowth of 
experiments to enable the deaf to acquire speech. At the Volta 
Bureau every instructor of the deaf may find any available informa- 
tion he may desire on the subject of deaf-mutism, its causes, and 
alleviation. It is impossible to estimate the advantage that may 
accrue to the deaf and their instructors from the researches of the 
Volta Bureau. It is an enduring honor to the head and heart of its 
founder, and to the generous impulses by which he is at all times 
animated. 

Most of those present have heard of the wonderful blind deaf- 
mute, Helen Keller. Born in Tuscumbia, Alabama, in the year 
1880, at the age of eighteen months, as the sequela of an attack of 
illness, she became deaf and blind. Of course, at so early an age 
she had not learned to speak. At the age of seven years she was 
placed under the care and instruction of Miss Anna M. Sullivan, who 
had previously been a pupil at the Perkins Institute for the Blind, in 
South Boston, Massachusetts, under the superintendence of that 
eminent instructor of the blind. Prof. M. Anagnos. From the 
necessities of the case her instruction was carried on without the 
aid of sight and, consequently, without any gestural or lip signs. 
The method and results of her instruction confirmed more than the 
truth affirmed in the sixteenth century by Gerolamo Cardano, and 
illustrated since by multitudes of deaf-mutes that "ideas can be 
associated with written words without the intervention of sound. 
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and so the deaf-mute can hear by reading and speak by writing," 
for Helen Keller has proved the still further fact that neither sight 
nor hearing is necessary to receive and communicate ideas. Idio- 
matic English was solely used in her education, and none but cor- 
rect language was ever presented to her. Making due allowance 
for her phenomenal precocity, the advocates of the Rochester 
method, and of the Pure Oral method claim her case as proof of the 
correctness of their theory. Now, at the age of fifteen years, she 
presents one of the most wonderful psychological phenomena of 
which we have any account, as, in addition to English, she has 
already acquired some knowledge of the Latin and French languages. 
Her productions abound in poetic allusions most fittingly and beau- 
tifully expressed. Poetic ideas may be conceived by a deat-mute 
educated under the usual methods, but poetic expression can never 
be inculcated by the sign language. The grace and poetry of the 
sign language, for grace it certainly has, since it is sometimes spoken 
of as the poetry of motion, can never be translated into English. The 
spirit of a production rendered in the sign language may> by one 
versed in both languages, be translated into the same spirit in English, 
but the translation will never be exactly literal. Nor is this strange. 
Says a writer : 

** The written and spoken languages of the world are the languages of Uie hear- 
ing. We find it very difficult, often, in the study of a foreign language to put ourselves 
in a mental view-point of the people whose language we are studying, so as to 
understand many of their words and phrases, which have the coloring of the national 
mind. Many of the elements are utterly untranslatable from one language to another, 
though the translator may perfectly understand them. And there are some things so 
subtle in speech, so entirely the product of the intellectual and moral f>ersonality of the 
people to whom the language is native, that it is doubtful if any foreigner can ever 
grasp them. If this be true to whom knowledge comes through the common avenue 
of the five senses, how much greater must be the difficulty of mental understanding 
between those who have and those who have not the sense of hearing." 

Helen Keller, having never been taught the language of the 
deaf, has been forced to learn the language of the hearing, though it 
reaches her mind through the sense of touch by means of the manual 
alphabet and the embossed orthography of the blind, and being 
often taken with the poetic afflatus, and having a most phenomenal 
memory, she readily adopts in the expression of her thought, the lan- 
guage which she has acquired. Several blind deaf-mutes are now 
being instructed by the same method as was practiced with Helen 
Keller, and much interest is felt in the outcome of these cases, 
especially by the advocates of the Oral and the Rochester methods, 
whose position will be very greatly strengthened by their success. 
Helen Keller's mastery of speech is quite as remarkable as her 
mastery of the elements of written language. She was taught to 
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speak by Miss Sarah Fuller, the Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
in Boston, Massachusetts, who has given in the proceedings of the 
First Summer Meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at Lake George, New York, a 
most interesting account of the first lessons given to her and of her 
surprisingly rapid improvement. Though her only means of learn- 
ing the positions and movements of the vocal organs in speech v/as 
by feeling the teacher's tongue, lips, teeth, and throat, yet she had, 
after ten lessons, come to a knowledge of the elements of speech, so 
that she was able to respond in an audible voice and take part in an 
entertaining conversation in which questions and communications 
were conveyed to her mind by manual spelling. She has now 
become so well versed in the movements of the vocal organs in 
speech that she takes from her friends their utterances by placing 
her finger tips upon the lips of the one addressing her. Persons 
interested in this most wonderful and amiable girl (some who know 
her well consider her loveliness of character more remarkable than 
her intellectuality) are referred to a paper by her teacher detailing 
the manner of her instruction, and also to one read by Rev, ). T. 
McFarland, D. D., on "Helen Keller, a Psychological Study," read 
at the Fourth Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at Chautauqua, New 
York. July, 1894. 

There are approximately fifty thousand deaf persons in the 
United States, of whom thirty-seven thousand have received instruc- 
tion. Nine thousand five hundred and thirty-four are now in the 
various institutions, public, private, and parochial. Of these, four 
thousand four hundred and seventy-three are taught wholly by the 
sign method ; four thousand three hundred and eighty, partly by 
the sign method and partly by the speech method ; one hundred 
and fifty-four, partly by the manual alphabet and partly by speech ; — 
five thousand and fifty-nine are taught speech ; two thousand four 
hundred and fifteen are taught wholly by the oral method ; one 
hundred and ten by the auricular method. 

The education of the deaf-mute is not considered complete 
unless he has been taught some handicraft. His infirmity precludes 
him from the professions and, unless he has been taught to speak 
and read from the lips, disqualifies him from entering the shops of 
the land, and, even in case he has been successful in his pursuit of 
speech and lip-reading, his schooling will not have been completed 
until he has passed the period when one usually acquires the voca- 
tion of life. Consequently the institutions of our country have, from 
the first, maintained industrial departments, in which are taught a 
great variety of trades. The importance of manual training for the 
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deaf can scarcely be over-estimated. This it is that gives efficiency 
to the intellectual culture of the school, for, unless the early years of 
life are improved in acquiring manual dexterity, and industrial habits, 
it is exceedingly improbable that after early manhood has been 
attained they will then be acquired. 

It is extremely gratifying that by an act of Congress arrange- 
ments have been effected that will enable the Gallaudet College to 
establish, in connection with that institution, a first class technical 
school where the deaf may be taught the advanced principles that 
are often overlooked in the instruction of apprentices and that are 
necessary for one who would be a finished artisan. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen : It is with a feeling of sorrow that I 
come before you once more in the position of President, for the 
disability of our past President, Dr. Philip G. Gillett, still con- 
tinues, and he is unable to be with us today. I am sure that the 
members of the Association all join with me m extending to him 
our sincere sympathy and our best wishes for his speedy and 
complete recovery to health. 

During the period of his Presidency, Dr. Gillett has visited 
all, or nearly all, of the schools for the deaf in America — many 
of them several times — ^as the representative of this Association. 
In fact, until last year, when the condition of his health demanded 
rest, he spent a great portion of his time in travelling from school 
to school, urging increased attention to the teaching of speech, 
and aiding teachers in every way within his power. 

His attitude towards the schools was one of encouragement 
and not of criticism ; and the stimulus of his encouragement has 
had much to do, I think, with that great growth of oral teaching 
in the older and more conservative schools of the country that 
has been so characteristic of the last few years. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf has held only one summer meeting since 1894, 
and its activity during this period of time has been chiefly repre- 
sented by the visits of its President to the various schools of the 
country, and by the action of committees of its Board of Directors 
in co-operating with other conventions of teachers of the deaf. 

As I come to look round upon this assembly, I notice many 
new faces. Our new members know but little of the past history 
of the Association, or of its objects ; and it may be well, then, to 
inquire : How did this Association come into existence ? What 
are its objects ? What has it been doing in the past ? And, still 
more important, what does it propose to do in the future ? 



Many of us can look back to the time when there were no 
organizations of articulation teachers, when speech teachers had 
not yet come together as a separate organized body. I was 
present at the first convention of speech teachers ever held in 
America, in the city of Worcester, Mass., January 24, 1874. (See 
An7ials, XIX, 90-100.) That was an organization of teachers 
employing my father's system of Visible Speech in the instruction 
of the deaf. The benefits of the association of specialists to- 
gether were so obvious that it was determined to hold another 
convention that same year, in the same place, and not to limit it 
to teachers of Visible Speech, but to invite all articulation teachers 
in America to assemble together in convention. The call met 
with a favorable response from the profession, and the Second 
Convention, held on the 13th of June, 1874, (Annals, XIX, 217- 
219), proved to be even more profitable than the first. A com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to call another convention when- 
ever in their opinion the interests of speech-teaching demanded 
it, and in 1884, ^it the suggestion of Mr. Greene (then Mr. Green- 
berger), the committee issued a call for the Third Convention of 
Articulation Teachers. (Antujls, XXIX, 154-156). 

THIRD CONVENTION OF ARTICULATION TEACHERS, 1884. 

The Third Convention was held in the city of New York, 
June 25-28, 1884,* and among the different plans for advancing 
and promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf there brought 
forward, was the suggestion that there should be a national asso- 
ciation of persons interested in the teaching of speech. It was 
also suggested that it might be a good plan to have a department 
of the Convention of American Instructors set apart as an oral 
section, under its own officers and under its own management. 

This proposition was received with great favor, and a res- 
olution was passed unanimously requesting the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb to form an oral 
section of the convention to promote the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. 

* The official proceedings were published in Werner^ 8 Voice Magazine ; 
and reprints were issued in book form to members of the Convention. A 
number ot volumes of these proceedinf:8 may be found in the Volta 
Bureau. See also AnnaU, XXIX, 237-267, for a good unofficial report 
of the meeting. 



THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION, 1886. 

The Convention of American Instructors met in California 
in 1886. I was not present and so do not know from personal 
observation what passed at the meeting but, so far as appears 
from the printed proceedings published by the California Institu- 
tion, the request of the articulation teachers does not seem to have 
been brought to the attention of the Convention at all. At least, 
no oral section was formed and no action was taken, or response 
made, to the resolution passed by the Third Convention of Artic- 
ulation Teachers, in New York. 

The California Convention, however, passed several resolu- 
tions that are now of historical interest because they constituted 
a public recognition, in i886, of the value and importance of the 
work that had been accomplished by articulation teachers. In 
the first place, the Convention decided to discontinue the use of 
the word " dumb." No longer were deaf children to be stig- 
matized as " deaf-and-dumb." By formal resolution, the word 
" dumb " was dropped from the official title of the Convention, 
and from the name of the Annals, The one became the Con- 
vention of American Instructors, the other the American Annals 
— " of the Deaf;' not " Deaf and Dumb." 

Among a series of resolutions passed was one which is of 
particular interest to us, for it forms the platform of this Asso- 
ciation, and has been incorporated into our Constitution, (see 
Article II, Section i). Indeed, the main object of our existence 
as a corporate body is to carry it into effect. The resolution 
reads as follows : 

" Resolved y That earnest and persistent endeavors should be 
made in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak 
and read from the lips." 

It is gratifying to know that this resolution received the 

unanimous endorsement of a convention composed of teachers 

of every shade of belief. Sign teachers and manual alphabet 

teachers, as well as oralists, united in the vote. 

NEW YORK CONVENTION, 189O. 

The next meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf (the twelfth) took place in New York, in 1890, and the 



proceedings were published by the New York Institution. At 
this meeting the attention of the Convention was formally directed 
to the fact that the Third Convention of Articulation Teachers 
had passed a resolution requesting the Convention to form an 
oral section to promote the teaching of speech to the deaf, and 
that no action had been taken upon it. 

It seemed at first as though no action would be taken. Op- 
position developed ; and there did not seem to be very much 
desire on the part of the Convention — at least in the beginning — 
that an oral section should be established. 

This led the oral teachers of the Convention to meet together 
by themselves, and discuss the situation. They decided that 
there should be either an oral section of the Convention or a 
separate organization of oral teachers. They, therefore, quietly 
organized themselves and held separate meetings of their own 
between the sessions of the general Convention, so as not to 
interfere with the regular programme of proceedings. The 
Principal of the New York Institution placed a school-room at 
their disposal and more than sixty articulation teachers met there 
daily to discuss details of articulation work, while awaiting the 
formal action of the Convention regarding the resolution. 

The Convention at last responded, and on the day before 
final adjournment, formally granted the request for an oral sec- 
tion. But the oral teachers who had been holding their own 
separate meetings during the whole period of the Convention, 
had experienced to such an extent the healthful stimulus and 
encouragement of association with persons in full sympathy with 
their work, that they decided to have, not simply an oral depart- 
ment of the Convention, or a separate organization, but both. 

ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

And so, after forming the oral section, they held a meeting 
and proceeded to lay the foundations of a new organization, an 
outside society, to co-operate with the oral section, and also to 
promote the teaching of speech to the deaf, quite independently 
of it. They decided that the membership should not be limited to 
teachers of the deaf, but should be thrown open to the general 



public, and take in all who were interested in oral instruction, in- 
cluding the parents and friends of deaf pupils who had been 
taught to speak. They decided that it should become an incor- 
porate body, legally capable of holding property and receiving 
donations and bequests. 

This important meeting was held on the 27th of August, 
1890, during the closing hours of the Convention. The persons 
present, sixty-two in number, decided that they themselves should 
constitute the nucleus of the new society, and their names were 
recorded as its first members. 

They appointed trustees and empowered them to take all 
necessary steps to give the society a permanent character, prepare 
its Constitution and By-Laws, and attend to the filing of articles 
of incorporation. 

Dr.Westervelt was delegated to report their action to the 
Convention at large, which was done at the closing meeting. 
The Convention received with enthusiasm the news of the birth 
of the new organization, and gave it friendly welcome. On the 
1 6th of September, 1890, the society acquired a legal existence, 
and was incorporated, under the laws of the state of New York, as 
" The American Association to Promote the Teaching 
OF Speech to the Deaf." 

OBJECTS OF the ASSOCIATION. 

The objects for which the Association was formed, were 
stated in the Article of Incorporation to be as follows : 

" To aid schools for the deaf in their effort to teach speech 
and speech-reading : 

"By providing schools for the training of Articulation Teach- 
ers ; by the employment of an agent, or agents, who shall, by 
the collection and publication of statistics and papers relating to 
the subject, and by conference with teachers and others, dis- 
seminate information concerning methods of teaching speech 
and speech-reading, and by using all such other means as may 
be deemed expedient, 

" To THE END, that no deaf child in America shall be allowed 
to grow up ' deaf and dumb,' or ' mute,' without earnest and 
persistent efforts having been made to teach him to speak and 
read the lips." 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR ARTICULATION TEACHERS. 

The First Summer Meeting of the Association was held in 
1891, at Lake George, N. Y.; the Second in 1892, at the same 
place; the Third, in 1893, at Chicago, during the World's Fair ; 
the Fourth, in 1894, at Chautauqua, N. Y.; the Fifth, in 1896, at 
the Pennsylvania Institution, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia ; and now 
we come to the Sixth Summer Meeting, at the Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., 1899. 

It has not been found advisable, in the interests of speech 
teaching, to hold a Summer Meeting every year. If we were the 
only organization to promote the instruction of the deaf, it might 
be a good thing to have a meeting every year. But, there are 
other organizations in existence, and we desire to hold a friendly 
attitude towards every one, and not promote dissatisfaction by 
meeting at such times as to interfere with the attendance at the 
others. 

In 1895, the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
met in Flint, Mich., and out of courtesy to that body we held no 
meeting that year. 

In 1897, the National Educational Association organized a 
Round Table for teachers of the deaf, in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
* for that reason we abstained from a separate meeting ; and last 
year (1898) there were two conventions of teachers of the deaf 
(Department XVI of the N. E. A., in Washington, D. C, and 
the American Instructors, in Columbus, Ohio), so that an addi- 
tional meeting of the Association seemed to be inadvisable. 

Department XVI of thcf National Educational Association 
will meet again this year in Los Angeles, California ; but, as the 
bulk of our members reside in the east, we believe that the present 
meeting will not sensibly affect the attendance of teachers of the 
deaf in California. 

THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 

But, if we are not to have summer meetings every year, what 
is there to hold our society together ? Will the members con- 
tinue to pay their fees year by year without return ? Will not 
abstention from summer meetings reduce our membership, and 



thus threaten the existence of the Association ? The Board of 
Directors have given this matter careful attention, and we have 
decided upon a new departure in our work. 

Instead of printing our proceedings in one volume (as has 
usually been the case), we propose to issue a magazine to promote 
the teaching of speech to the deaf, a periodical that shall be the 
organ of this Association, and in which our proceedings will ap- 
pear. The publication will come out at regular intervals of time, 
and will be continued during the years in which we have no sum- 
mer meetings. 

This will enable us the better to carry out one of the primary 
objects of the Association, as specified in its Constitution, viz, : 

" To publish from time to time such papers or articles as 
may in the judgment of the Board of Directors be worthy of 
special presentation to teachers of the deaf and those interested 
in oral instruction." (Article II, Section 5.) 

The plan involves the selection of a good editor, who shall 
have special charge of the journal. Well, we have found the 
man in Mr. F. W. Booth, of the Mt. Airy School, whose able 
management of the Educator has demonstrated his special fitness 
for the work. We need the help of an earnest, strong man, like 
Mr. Booth, to devote his whole time to the interests of the Asso- 
ciation ; and we are very fortunate to have secured his services as 
a salaried officer of the Association. 

Our Constitution provides that : 

"Agents of the Association may be appointed from time to 
time by the Board of Directors, as in their judgment may be 
deemed advisable." (Article VI, Section 2.) 

We have, therefore, made Mr. Booth our " Agent," with the 
title of " General Secretary," and have placed the publications of 
the society more especially under his charge. Dr. Wcstcrvelt 
\ai\ continue to act as Secretary of the Board, but will delegate 
to Mr. Booth much of the general work devolving upon him as 
Secretary of the whole Association. Dr. Westervelt's labors have 
been labors of love, and the load he has had to carry in the past 
is too much to be placed upon the shoulders of an unsalaried 
officer who gives more generously of bis time than be can well 
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afford. Dr. Westervelt remains officially the Secretary of the 
Association. Mr. Booth appears as the General Secretary and 
Treasurer, and as the Editor of our magazine. 

A magazine, of course, must have a name, and so we ap- 
pointed a baptismal committee to give it a name. Perhaps Mr. 
Booth can tell us the final decision of the committee. 

Mr. Booth : The committee gave it the name " The 
Association Review." 

The President : I think the publication of this magazine 
will hold our Association together as nothing else could do. I 
think it will also promote the teaching of speech to the deaf in a 
way that has never been done before. I am sure that it will meet 
the wishes of the Association that this magazine should come into 
existence and bridge over the gaps between our summer 
meetings. 

statistics of speech teaching. 

There are several other matters to which I wish to call your 
attention, and specially to the importance of accurate statistics 
of speech-teaching in the United States. Speech-teaching is ad- 
vancing in America at railroad speed, and we should have reliable 
statistics by which to measure its progress. Only a few years 
ago silent methods of instruction were universally in vogue ; but 
today, speech is used as a means of instruction with the majority 
of our pupils (53.1 per cent), and the total number taught speech 
and speech-reading amounts to 6460, or 61.4 per cent, of the 
whole. 

Many of us can look back to the time when articulation 
teachers formed a small and insignificant body among the in- 
structors employed in our schools for the deaf. Today they 
constitute the majority of the whole, (55.86 per cent.) 

The statistics of speech-teaching date back to 1884. The 
Third Convention of Articulation Teachers, which met in New 
York in that year, was so largely attended as to direct the atten- 
tion of the profession to the great increase that had taken place 
in the number of articulation teachers employed, and in the num- 
ber of pupils taught to speak. In November, 1884, the Annals 
began to collect statistics upon the subject, and since that time we 
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have had annual statements concerning the number of pupils 
taught speech. (See Appendix A.) 

Since 1886, the number of articulation teachers has also 
been noted : 

ARTICULA.TION TEA.CHERS. 

Percentage of American Instructors employed in teaching speech to 
the deaf in the United States, graphically shown. (Bee Appendix B.) 
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The above diagram shows in graphical form the percentage 
of instructors employed in teaching speech to the deaf in the 
schools of the United States. In 1886 they constituted 23.7 per 
cent. Since then the percentage has gradually and steadily in- 
creased, until, in 1897, articulation teachers became the majority 
of the whole body of instructors employed in the schools (in- 
cluding the Superintendents and Principals themselves). 

This fact has been somewhat obscured in the Annals by the 
plan adopted in 1897 of including in the summation of teachers, 
the hundreds of persons employed in the work-shops in teaching 
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trades and other occupations to the deaf. In order to compare 
the statistics of 1897 and 1898 with those of former years, it has 
been necessary to deduct the number of industrial teachers from 
the totals given in the Annals for those years, as industrial 
teachers were not included in the former statistics. 

For several years after 1884 *he published statistics of speech 
teaching were very indefinite. The Annals gave the number of 
pupils taught speech without distinguishing those who were 
taught BY speech from those who were taught articulation as an 
accomplishment and with whom speech was not used at all as a 
means of instruction. 

At the first summer meeting of this Association, in 1891, the 
subject was informally discussed, and at the second summer 
meeting, in 1892, the Association took action by passing the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

" Whereas, The statistical tables of schools for the deaf 
annually published in the American Annals for the Deaf, present 
the number of pupils in American schools taught articulation, 
without classification of the number taught by speech methods. 

" Resolved, That the Executive Committee having in charge 
the publication of the American Annals be requested annually to 
publish the number of pupils in American schools taught wholly 
by oral methods and the number taught in part by oral methods." 
(See Proceedings of Summer Meeting, 1892, p. 139.) 

In response to this, the Annals statistics for 1892, (Annals, 
Jan., 1893, XXXVIII, 52-62), contained a column giving the 
number of pupils *'taught wholly by oral methods," but no 
reference was made to those "taught in part by oral methods." 

In explanation, the editor of the Annals said, (Nov. 28, 1892, 

Annals, 1893, XXXVIII, 312) : 

"I do not like the phrase 'taught in part by oral methods,' 
and, though the resolution was adopted in a meeting composed 
largely of oral teachers, I should not think that, on reflection, they 
would like it either. There is but one oral method and pupils are 
either taught by it or they are not.*' (See Appendix C.) 

The statistics have appeared annually in the Annals since 

1892, in a special column by themselves headed by the letter B. 

A foot-note referred to column B as the " number taught \yholly 

by the oral method ;" but three years ago the foot-note was 



ame n ded so as to read '^number tanghi whoH\\ or chiefly, by the 

oral n^ethod,** 

In view of the ciUtor's statcn^nt q\K>ted abox-e, I did not 

sux^pose, nor can I suppose now, that the change in phrasecJo^jiy 

nwide anv difference in the character oC the statistics cvJlected. 

1 have, therefore, confidently quoteil the figtires frvun c\>)umn B 

AS staHstks slumping thiT gnmih of tkr oral method im Amfrs^i. 

To my surprise, the editor of the Aftmuls takes exce|>th>n U> 

this conchision ; and in the Amnals lor FeK, iAjo» he hauls n*e 

OA-er the coals, on the gniund that many of the pupils referred U> 

in column B were taught only in part by the oral metlKnl and 

should not. therefore, be crediteil to the oral niethvHl alot^e. 

He says, {Annals. XIAW 134"^ : 

" Inasmuch as a majority of these pupils are in c\Mnbineti 
system schools, attend chajKl exercises c\>nducleil \\\ the sif?n 
language, and mingle freely with manually taught pupils out of 
school hours, while many of their teachers do not hesitate on 
occasion to make a sign, or spell a won! by the manual alpha)>et 
in the school room, as an adjunct of their oral instniction, it div^s 
not seem to us correct to say that they are 'taught tiMiy by oral 
methods,* " (See Appendix DO 

I agree with Prof. Fay in this conclusion* and only regret 
that he has not hitherto published this im)Hirtant statement in 
connection mth column B in the Annahs I also regret that in 
criticising me for having published the figures fn>m ciMumn H, 
as referring to pupils "taught wholly by the oral methinl/* he 
neglects to state that for years he did the same thing hin^self, 
oflRcially, in the Annals, as editor of that journal. 

The importance of the resolution (Missed. in i8i)j, by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Spech to the 
Deaf» now becomes obvious ; for the Annah statistics have pn^vetl 
misleading. "If you want a thing done do it yourself.**and I 
would suggest that, in future, the Association should itself collect 
statistics of oral teaching, instead of delegating that duty to " the 
Executive Committee having in charge the publication of the 
American Annals.** 

We can use the Annals* statistics so far as they go, and sup- 
plement them in any way we desire by applying directly to the 
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heads of the schools for additional information. The Super- 
intendents and Principals are always willing to reply to courteous 
questions ; and, indeed, afe anxious to afford the fullest informa- 
tion concerning the details of work in their schools. This is 
obvious from the very full replies received to a circular letter of 
inquiry which I, as President of this Association, sent to the heads 
of all Schools for the Deaf in the United States and Canada, on 
the first day of June, 1899. No difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining the information asked for by this Association in 1892, 
and I have great pleasure in presenting you with the results. 
(See Appendix, E to L, with notes). 

SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICA, JUNE, 1899. 

(For details see Appendix.) 



Pupils in America Schools for the 


Uuited 


SUtes. 


Canada. 


Deaf. 


Number 
of pupils. 


Percent- 
age. 


No. of 
pupils. 


Percent- 
age. 


Taught wholly by Oral Methods. . . 
Taught in part by Oral Methods. . 
Speech taught as an accomplish- 
ment 


24m 
2521 

585 
908 


28.7% 
23.9% 

6.1% 
8.7% 


225 

105 

14 
60 


29.0% 
18.6% 

1.8% 
7.7% 


Unclassified 


Total taught speech 

Taught wholly by Silent Methods. 


6460 
4055 


61.4% 
38.6% 


404 
871 


52.1% 
47.9% 


Total 


10515 IOO.O9& 


7*5 ' 100.0^ 



The results of the inquiry constitute a veritable revelation, 
and show how vast have been the changes that have been going 
on in the United States, almost unperceived, in our schools for 
the deaf, and without adequate statistics by which to trace the 
steps of the process. 

The plan so common a few years ago of giving pupils lessons 
in articulation for half an hour or so a day, without using the 
powers of speech and speech-reading acquired for the purposes of 
comrfKinicalion and instruction, has been almost given up ; for the 
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pupils now taught speech as an accomplishment merely, consti- 
tute only 5.1 per cent, of the whole. 

This change has not been accomplished by a reduction in the 
proportion of pupils taught speech ; for the total taught speech is 
now larger than ever before, constituting 61.4 per cent, of all the 
pupils in our schools. 

It has evidently then resulted from an increased use of speech 
for the actual purposes of communication in the school room ; 
and this is obvious from the fact that the pupils taught wholly or 
in part by the oral method now number 5017, or 47.6 per cent, 
of the whole. Nor are these all ; for, among the unclassified 
cases taught speech, the returns show that in 567 cases, at least, 
speech was used as a means of instruction; though how it was used 
— ^whether alone, or combined with manual spelling or the sign 
language— does not clearly appear. This makes a total of 5584 
pupils, with whom speech is used as a means of instruction — a 
majority of the whole number of pupils in our schools, or 53.1 
per cent. 

The pupils taught wholly by the oral method without being 
taught at all by manual spelling or the sign language, now number 
2496, or 23.7 per cent. This gives us a starting point from which 
to measure the growth of the oral method in the future. The 
most astonishing revelations of change are to be found by analyz- 
ing the returns of pupils taught in part by the oral method : 



SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICA, JUNE, 1899. 
(For details see Appendix.) 



Pupils taught by Speech and 


United 


SUtes. 


Canada. 


Speech Beading. 


No. of 
Pupils. 


Percen- 
tage. 


No. of 
Pupils 


Percen- 
tage. 


Taught also by Manual Spelling 
(no Sign-language) 

Taught also by Manual Spelling 
and Sign-language 


1549 
972 


9.2^ 


64 
41 


8.8% 
5.3% 


Total taught in part by the 
Oral Method 


2521 


23.9% 


105 


13.6% 
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It thus appears that 1549 pupils, or 14.7 per cent., are taught 
by the oral method and manual spelling without being taught 
at all by the sign language ; and 972, or 9.2 per cent., are taught 
by the oral method and manual spelling and the sign language 
as well. 

These figures show that manual spelling without the sig^ 
language is practiced in our schools to a much greater extent 
than has hitherto been supposed. My statistics, of course, relate 
primarily to speech methods of instruction, and the other methods 
only come incidentally into the investigation. When we con- 
sider that 4055 of our pupils, or 38.6 per cent., are not taught 
speech at all — ^and are therefore taught wholly by silent methods 
alone — the above figures acquire great significance. 

We certainly should have statistics concerning the progress 
of manually spelled English as a means of instruction — ^both with 
and without the sign language — for the indications are very clear 
that great changes are in progress in the practice of our schools 
unnoticed and unnoted by statistical means. 

In the following diagram I have attempted to connect the 
Annals statistics relating to the teaching of speech to the deaf 
with the statistics compiled from the replies to my circular letter, 
so as to form some idea of the growth of speech teaching in the 
United States since statistics of the subject first appeared : 
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SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICANiSCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 

Percentage of papils taught Speech in Schools for the Deaf in the 
United States, graphically shown. (See Appendix A, and also Appendices 
£ to L.) 
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A. — Total taught Speech, Figures for June, 1899, from replies received to 
Circular Letter. The rcBt from the American Annala of the Deaf. 

B. — Speech used a§ a medne of inetruction. Figures for June, 1899, from 
replies to Circular Letter. The rest from the Annals : Column B 
headed, *' Taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method." 

C. — Taught by Speech and Speech-reading ^ (no manual spelling — no sign* 
languagA.) From replies to Circular Letter. 

D. — Taught by Speech and SpeecTt-reading and also taught by manual spell- 
ing^ (no sign-language.) From replies to Circular Letter. 

E. — Taught by Speech and Speech-reading and also by manual spelling 
and sign-language. From replies to Circular Letter. 

F. — ^Taught Speech but Speech not used as a means of instruction. From 
replies to Circular Letter. 
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In 1884, speech was taught to 27.2 per cent, of our pupils. 
For some years thereafter the proportion was subject to consider- 
able fluctuations ; but, on the whole, and substantially, there has 
been a continuous rise in the percentage from that time to this. 
And the line of progress (deduced from the Annals statistics) 
connects naturally with the point A in the diagram, which rep- 
resents 61.4 per cent., the present percentage taught speech as 
deduced from the replies to my circular letter. 

The lower line in the diagram represents column B of the 
Annals — whatever that means. After Prof. Fay's remarks, I 
liave not ventured to consider that it represents the percentage 
taught wholly by the oral method — nor, indeed, would the line 
connect naturally with the point C in the diagram, which rep- 
resents the present percentage taught wholly by the oral method. 

The best I can do is to connect it with the point B in the 
diagram, which represents the present percentage of pupils with 
whom speech is used as a means of instruction. It is certain that 
all the cases reported in the Annals as " taught wholly or chiefly 
by the oral method," fall into this category, but the general 
level of the curve is too low to connect naturally with the point 
B ; from which I conclude that all the cases in which speech was 
used as a means of instruction were not included in the Annals 
statistics under column B, i*nd that many such cases must have 
been omitted and not credited in the Annals as taught by the 
oral method at all. 

Upon the whole, the evidences of progress in speech teaching 
in America are many and gratifying. A gradual and steady in- 
crease in a percentage is a healthful sign — ^an evidence of progress 
that will last — b. movement that will probably continue in the 
future in the same direction and at about the same rate. Sudden 
changes reveal ephemeral conditions, and often indicate mere 
temporary fluctuations of little value. 

The upper line of the diagram — projected into the future 
beyond the point A — points, with prophetic finger, to that time — 
not so very far away — ^when speech and speech-reading will be 
taught to every deaf child in America. 
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A.— SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR 

THE DEAF. 

Statistics compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf by 

Alexander Graham Bell. 
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1857. . 


20 


1721 










1863.. 


22 


2012 










1866.. 


24 


2469 










1867. . 


24 


2576 










1868.. 


27 


2898 










1869.. 


30 


3246 










1870. . 


34 


3784 










1871.. 


38 


4068 










1872. . 


86 


4253 










1873.. 


88 


4252 










1874. . 


44 


4892 










1875.. 


48 


5309 










1876.. 


49 


5010 










1877.. 


49 


5711 










1878.. 


49 


6160 










1879.. 


51 


6431 










1880.. 


55 


6798 










1881.. 


55 


7019 










1882.. 


55 


7155 










1883.. 


58 


7169 










1884.. 


61 
64 
66 
69 
'•.3 
73 
77 
77 
80 


7482 
7801 
8050 
7978 
8872 
8575 
8901 
0232 
7940 


2041 
2618 
2484 
2556 
3251 
3412 
3682 
4245 
3924 


5441 
5183 
5566 
5422 
5121 
5163 
6219 
4987 
4016 






1885.. 






1886.. 






1887.. 






1888.. 






1889.. 






1890.. 






1891 . . 






1892*. 


1581 




1893*. 


79 


8304 


4485 


3819 


2056 


80 


1894*. 


8? 


8825 


4802 


4023 


2260 


109 


1895*. 


89 


9252 


5084 


4168 


2570 


149 


1896*. 


89 


9554 


5243 


4311 


2752+ 


166+ 


1897*. 


95 


9749 


5498 


42^1 


3466f 


162+ 


1898*. 


101 


10139 


5817 


4322 


8672+ 


116+ 



Percentage of pupils. 




27.2^ 
33.5% 
30.9% 
82.0% 
38.8% 
39.7% 
41.3% 
46.0% 
49.4% 
54.0% 
54.4% 
54.9% 
54.9% 
56.4% 
57.4% 



72.8% 
66.6% 
69.1% 
68.0% 
61.2% 
60.3% 
58.7% 
54.0% 
50.6% 
46.0% 
45.6% 
45.1% 
45.1% 
43.6% 
42.6% 



19.9% 

24.7% 0.96% 
[26.6% 1.24% 
27.7% 1.61% 
28.8% 1.74% 
35.6% 1.66% 
36.2%IM4% 



♦Figjiires refer to number of pupils present upon a specified day 
(November 15). Before 1892 they indicate the number present during the 
calendar year, including portions of the school years. 

fWholly or chiefly. 
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B.— ARTICULATION TEACHERS. 
Statistics compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf by 

Alexander Graham Bell. 





Total 








Teachers, 


Number 


Percentage 




including 


of 


of 


Date. 


Supeiinten- 


Articulation 


Articulation 




dent« and 


Teachers. 


Teachers. 




Principals. 






1857 


95 






1868 


— 






1886 


119 






1867 


120 






1868 


170 






1869 


187 






1870 


222 






1871 


260 






1872 


271 






1873 


274 






1874 


290 






1875 


821 






1876 


304 






1877 


356 






1878 


375 






1879 


888 






1880 


425 






1881 


444 






1882 


481 






1883 


497 






1884 


508 






1885 


540 






1886 


566 


134 


23.7% 


1887 


577 


171 


29.6% 


1888 


606 


199 


82.8% 


1889 


615 


208 


83.8% 


1890 


641 


213 


33.2% 


1891 


686 


260 


37.9% 


1892 


706 


291 


41.2% 


1893 


765 


381 


43.3% 


1894 


784 


372 


47.4% 


1895 


835 


397 


47.5% 


1896 


879 


427 


48.6% 


1897 


928* 


487 


52.5% 


1898 


949»* 


530 


55.8% 



♦Not including 260 Industrial Teachers. 
♦♦Not including 304 Industrial Teachers. 

N. B. — Before 1897 the Industrial Teachers employed in the work- 
shops were not included in the statistics published by the Annals. 
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C— Extract from a letter from Dr. E. A. Fay to the Committee on 
Classification of Methods of Instructing the Deaf, dated November 28. 
1892. (Annals, 1893, XXXVIII, 312) : 

«**««* J gj^j^lj j^j^yg ^^Q columns in the Tabular Statement 
of Schools, one showing the number of pupils taught speech and speech- 
reading in each school, and the other showing the number taught wholly 
by the Oral Method. This will indicate the two most important varieties 
of the Combined System, and at the same time — in spirit at least — will 
comply with the resolution adopted by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at its last summer meeting, 
requesting the Annals in its annual Tabular Statement of Schools * to 
publish the number of pupils taught wholly by oral methods, and the 
number taught in part by oral methods/ I do not like the phrase 
' taught in part by oral methods,' and, though the resolution was adopted 
in a meeting composed largely of Oral Teachers, I should not think that 
on reflection they would like it either. There is but one Oral Method 
and pupils are either taught by it, or they are not. If they are taught 
speech and speech-reading as an accomplishment, while their general 
education is carried on chiefly by oth^r means, they are not taught by 
the Oral Method." 



D. — Extract from editorial notice in the Annals for February, 1899, 
XLIV, 133, headed, " The Classification of Methods" : 

«««««** j^ ^j,jg connection w€ may refer briefly to a 
sheet published by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in September last, 
entitled 'Methods of Instructing the Deaf in the United States : 
Statistics compiled from the American Annals of the Deaf' which seems 
to show, by graphical chart and tabular statement that, in pro- 
portion as the Oral Method is extending, the Combined System is 
declining * from year to year in the United States. While Dr. Bell 
compiles his statistics from the Annals as stated, he ignores the def- 
inition of the Combined System as given in the Annals, and uses the 
term to include only pupils ' taught partly by Manual and partly by 
Oral Methods, and those taught wholly by Manual Methods, who 
receive instruction in Articulation ;' he also counts as * taught wholly 
b}' Oral Methods' those pupils who, for the past three years, have been 
reported in the Annals as ' taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method.' 
Inasmuch as a majority of these pupils are in Combined-System schools, 
attend chapel exercises conducted in the sign-language, and mingle 
freely with manually taught pupils out of school hours, while many of 
their teachers do not hesitate on occasion to make a sign or spell a 
word by the manual alphabet in the school room, as an adjunct to 
their oral instruction, it does not seem to us correct to say that they 
are 'taught wholly by Oral Methods.' 

"Oral teaching has made great and gratifying progress in the 
United States during recent years, but it has not been at the expense 
of the Combined System ; on the contrary its progress has been 
largely in Combined-System schools and under the direction of 
Superintendents and Principals who are staunch adherents of the Com- 
bined System." 
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E.— CIRCULAR LETTER OF INQUIRY SENT TO THE 

HEADS OF ALL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Baddeck, Nova Scotia, June ist, 1899. 
To THE Superintendent or Principai, 

OF THE 

My DEAR Sir : — I shall be much obliged if you will kindly 
fill up the enclosed blank, relating to speech-teaching in your 
school, and return it to me, at the above address, as soon as 
possible. 

I desire to use the information in my Presidential address, 
before the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, at the approaching summer meeting in 
Northampton, Mass. 

Thanking you in advance, and requesting the favor of an 
early reply, I am, my dear sir. 

Yours truly, 

Alexander Graham Bell. 

F.— BLANK FORM FOR REPLY SENT WITH 

CIRCULAR, LETTER. 

June , 1899. 

To Mr. a. Graham Bell, 

Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

Dear Sir : — In response to your note of the ist instant, I 
beg to enclose the following statistics, relating to speech-teach- 
ing in this school. Yours truly, 

STATISTICS. 

1 . Total number of pupils in this school 

2. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, without 
being taught at all by the sign-language or manual alphabet 

3. Number taught by speech and speech-reading together 
with a manual alphabet, without being taught at all by the sign- 
language 

4. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, and also 
taught by the sign language and manual alphabet 

5. Number taught speech and speech-reading as an accom- 
plishment, without speech being used as a means of instruction 



<c 
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G.— SCHOOLS FOR THE 
(Arranged alphal 



Location. 



..Aa 



State or 
Territory. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

do 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

do 

QO ••••••••••• 

do 

do 

do 

OO ••••••••••• 

do 

QO •••■>•••••■ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Indiana 

do 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky • 

Louisiana 

do 

Maine 

Maryland 

do 

do 

Massachusetts . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Michigan 

do 

do 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

. do 

. do 

do 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

do 

• do ,.•....*.•• 

;.j do I I I f I t • I « « • 



Town. 



Talladega 

Little Rock 

Berkeley 

Los Angeles 

North Temescal. 

Oakland 

San Francisco. .. . 
Colorado Springs. 

Hartford 

Mystic 

Washington 



St. Augustine.... 

Cave Spring 

Chicago 

. ..do 

. ..do 

...do 

. ..do 

. ..do 

. ..do 

. ..do 

. ..do 

. ..do 

... do 

. ..do 

. ..do 

Jacksonville 

La Salle 

Evansville 

Indianapolis .... 
Council Bluffs... 

Olathe 

Danville 

Baton Rouge 

Cliinchuba 

Portland 

Baltimore 

. . .do 

Frederick City... 

Beverly 

Boston 

Northampton . . . 
West Medford... 

Detroit 

Flint 

North Detroit... 

Faribault 

Jackson 

Fulton 

St Louis 

. . .do 

South St. Louis. . 

Boulder 

Omaha 

Trenton 

Santa Fe 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Fordham ....... 

Malone « m « « • « • • 



Street or District 



San Pablo Avenue and Forty-third Street, 
Oak Street, No. 522 



Kendall Green 



Armour Avenue, near Root Street 

Ashland Avenue, No. 4635 

Ashland Avenue and North Avenue 

Ashland Avenue and Wrightwood Avenue. 

Evergreen Avenue, near Kobey Street 

Humboldt Boulevard, near North Avenue, 
Ingleside Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street. 

Monroe Street, No. 157 

Sedgewick Street and Division Street 

Seventieth Street and Yale Avenue 

South May Street No. 409. 

R< 



Twenty-third Street, near Kobey. 
Yale Avenue, No. 6550 



Seventh and Vine Streets, 



Spring Street, Nos. 79 to 85. ., 
Hollins Street, Nos. 851 to 853. 
West Saratoga Street No. 649. 



Newbury Street, No. 178. 



Woburn Street, No. 93 

Twelfth and Calumet Streets, 



Cass Avenue, No. 1849. . . 
Ninth and Wash Streets. 
Longwood Place 



Pine Hills 

Edward Street, No. 125 ..... 

East One Hundred and Eighty-eighth Streeti No. 7 

t«»IIMflt«ll|lltMlt»llttl««il*l*ffl«lllflM(*i**i 



[tet united states. 

to locadon.) 
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OfHcial Name of School. 



ini 



Institute for the Deaf 

£« Dcaf-Mute Institute 

J Institution for the Deaf and the Blind 

i^elcs Oral School for the Deaf 

:fpVs ScViool and Home for Deaf-Mutes 

zi Oral Kindergarten Home for the Deaf. 

:-j!ci5co School for the Deaf '. 

■5:0 School for the Deaf and the Blind 

rxn School for the Deaf 

. Oral Scliool for the Deaf 

b'^ Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

. .^ • •„„ S The Kendall School for the Deaf 

;.apT^sing ^ ^^^ Gallaudet College 

-1 Instittite for the Deaf and the Blind 

rra School for the Deaf 

'zan Public XDay-School for the Deaf 

pi Public Day-School for the Deaf 

?\ibUc I>ay-School for the Deaf 

4t Public Day-School for the Deaf 

r Park Public Day-School for the Deaf 

ji Pviblic Day-School for the Deaf 

■jriski Public Day-School for the Deaf 

r-e Street Public Day-School for the Deaf 

A Trumbull Public Day-School for the Deaf 

Pnblic Day-School for the Deaf 

?hrta School for the Deaf 

Public Day-School for the Deaf 

■wan Oral School for Young Deaf Children 

s Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. . . . 
SsWe Day-School for the Deaf 

1-iIle Day-School for the Deaf 

na Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. . . 

i St\iool for the Deaf 

sas School for the Deaf 

^:cky Institution for the Education of Deaf-Mutes 

Mana Institittion for the Education ci the Deaf and Dumb. 

Ttable Deaf-Mute Institution of the Holy Rosary 

2f School for the Deaf 

^^pp's Institute 

land School for the Colored Blind and Deaf 

yJand School for the Deaf and Dumb 

England Industrial School for Deaf-Mutes 

Tare Mann School for th€ Deaf 

rkc School for the Deaf 

ih Fuller Home for Little Children Who Cannot Hear 

roit Day-School for the Deaf 

chigan School for the Deaf 

an Evangelical Lutheran Deaf and Dumb School 

nnesota School for the Deaf 

:«i5sippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 

"jouri School for the Deaf and Dumb 

ariac Consilia School for the Deaf 

Louis Day-School for the Deaf 

Joseph's Deaf-Mute Institute for Boys 

intana Deaf and Dumb Asylum 

Wska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 

^' Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes 

fw Mexico School for the Deaf and the Blind 

^5iny Home School for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf 

f Couteulx St. Mary's Inst, for the Imp'd Inst'n of Deaf-Mutes 
t Joseph's Inst, for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 
orthern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 



Chief Executive Officer. 



Joseph H. Johnson, M.A. 

Frank b. Yates. 

W. Wilkinson, M.A., L.H.D. 

Mary E. Bennett. 

Sister M. Valeria. 

Charlotte Louise Morgan. 

A. N. Holdcn. 

W. K. Argo, M.A. 

Job Williams, M.A., L.H.D. 

Ella Scott. 

E. M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D. 

James Denison, M.A. 

E. M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Rev. Frederick Pasco. 

Wesley O. Connor. 

Mary McCowen. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowcn. 

Mary McCowen. 

Margaret Cosgrove. 

Mary McCowen. 

Cornelia D. Bingham. 

Joseph C. Gordon, M.A.,Ph.D. 

P'dith E. Brown. 

Paul Lange, M.A. 

Richard Otto Johnson. 

Henry W. Rothert. 

H. C. Hammond. 

Augustus Rogers, M.A. 

John Jastremski, M.D. 

Very Rev. Canon H. C. Mignot 

Elizabeth R. Taylor. 

Wm. A. Knapp. 

Frederick D. Morrison, M.A. 

Charles W. Ely, M.A. 

Nellie H. Swctt. 

Sarah Fuller. 

Caroline A. Yale, LL.D. 

Eliza L. Clark. 

M. Lizzie Pouohoe. 

Francis D. Clarke, M.A., C.E. 

D. H. Uhlig. 
James N. Tate, M.A. 
J. R. Dobyns, M.A. 
Noble B. McKee, M.A. 
Sister M. Adele. 
James H. Cloud, M.A. 
Rev. Mother Agatha. 

E. S. Tillinghast, M.A. 
H. E. Dawes. 
Weston Jenkins, M.A. 
Lars M. Larson, B.A. 
Mary McGuire. 

Sister Mary Anne Burke. 
Adele Perronno. 
Ttlward C. Rider. 
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0.— SCHOOLS FOR THE D 
(Arranged alphabet 



Location. 



State or 
Territory. 



New York 

do 

do 

do 

North Carolina. . 

do 

North Dakota... 
Ohio 

do 

do 

• do 

do 

do 

Oklahoma 

do 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . . 

do 

• do 

do 

Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

do 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 
Wisconsin 

do 

. do 

- do 

► do 

*- do 

► do 

- do 

do 

do 



Town. 



New York, 
do 

. . .do .... 



Rochester 
Rome 



Street or District. 



Lexington Avenue, Nos. 904 to 922 

Washington Heights, 163d Street and Eleventh 

West Seventy-sixth Street, No. 42 

North St. Paul Street, No. 94b 



Morganton 

Raleigh 

Devil's- Lake 

Cincinnati i Court Street, west of John, 

Court Street, west of John, 

East Sixth Street 

Rockwell and Bond Streets 



. . .QO . .. , 
. . .GO . . . , 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Elyria . . . . 
Byron . . . 
Guthrie . 
Salem . . . , 



Edge wood Park. 
Philadelphia . . . . 



. . . do 

Scranton 

Providence .... 
Cedar Spring. . . 

Sioux Falls 

Knoxville 

Austin 

. . .do 

Ogden 

Staunton 

Vancouver 

Romney 

Delavan 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac. .. . 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

St. Francis 

Sheboygan 

Wausau 



Belmont Avenue, cor. of Monument Avenue. 



Mount Airy , 

East Avenue, No. 184. 



Main Street, No. 1532 

Seventh and Prairie Streets 



H. ^SCHOOLS FOR, 
(Arranged alphab^ 



Location. 



Province or 
Territory. 



Manitoba 

New Brunswick. . 

Nova Scotia 

Ontario | Belleville 

Quebec Montreal 

. . .do do . . 




Winnipeg . 
Fredericton 
Halifax . . . 



Street or District. 



Berri Street, No. 546 

Mile End 

Notre Dame de Grace Street. 



I THE UNITED STATES.—Continued. 
fording to location.) 
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Official Name of School. 



York Inst, for the Improved Insfn of Deaf-Mutes 

York Inst, for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 

ight-Humason School 

stern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 

tril New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes 

h Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb 

C. Inst, for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind 

i and Dumb Asylum (of North Dakota) 

innati Oral School for the Deaf 

cnnati Public School for the Deaf 

re Dame School for the Deaf 

eland Day-School for the Deaf 

Institution for the Education of Deaf and Dumb 

in County Oral Deaf School 

sitern Oklahoma School for the Deaf. 

khoma Institute for the Deaf and Dumb 

egon School for Deaf-Mutes 

St. Penna. Inst, for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
bme for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they 

' are of School Age 

ttinsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

pnsylvania Oral School for the Deaf 

lode Island Institute for the Deaf 

Carolina Inst, for the Education of the Deaf and the Blind 

oth Dakota School for Deaf-Mutes 

nnessee Deaf and Dumb School 

ai. Dumb, and Blind Institute for Colored Youth 

xis Deaf and Dumb Asylum 

ah State School for the Deaf and Dumb 

rginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 

ashington School for Defective Youth 

jst Virginia Schools for the Deaf and the Blind 

isconsin School for the Deaf ,, 

Claire Day-School for the Deaf 

d du Lac Day-School for the Deaf 

•.itowoc Day-School for the Deaf 

inette School for the Deaf 

Bwaukee Public Day-School for the Deaf 

bhkosh School for the Deaf 

t John's Catholic Deaf-Mute Institute 

wboygan Day-School for the Deaf 

Fau?au Day-School for the Deaf 



(L\F IN CANADA. 
(cording to location.) 



Chief Executive Officer. 



H. F. Mitchell. 

Enoch Henry Currier, M.A. 

K J. D. Wright, M.A. and 

} T. a. Humason, M.A., Ph.D. 

Z. F. Westervelt, LL.D. 

Edward Beverly Nelson, M.A. 

E. McKay Goodwin, M.A. 

John E. Ray, M.A. 

Dwight F. Bangs. 

Virginia A. Osborn. 

Caroline Fesenbeck. 

Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart 

Katherine King. 

J. W. Jones, M.A. 

Emma L. Carrigan. 

Ellsworth Long, B.S. 

H. C. Beamer. 

Rev. P. S. Knight, Ph.D. 

William N. Burt, M.A. 

Mary S. Garrett. 

A. L. E. Crouter, M.A., LL.D. 
Mary B. C. Brown. 

Laura De L. Richards. 
Newton F. Walker. 
James Simpson. 
Thomas L. Moses. 
S. J. Jenkins. 

B. F. McNulty. 
Frank W. Metcalf, D.B. 
William A. Bowles. 
James Watson. 

James T. Rucker. 
John W. Swiler, M.A. 
Jennie C. Smith. 
Anna Sullivan. 
Ada S. Locke. 
Frances O. Ellis. 
Frances Wettstein. 
Katherine Grimes. 
Rev. M. M. Gerend. 
Ray Kribs. 
Margaret Hurley. 



Official Name of School. 



[anitoba Deaf and Dumb Institution 

rcdericton Inst, for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb... 

lalifax Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

|ntario Instituiion for the Deaf and Dumb 

athoHc Female Deaf and Dumb Institute 

itholic Male Deaf-Mute Inst, for the Province of Quebec 

[ackay Institution for Protestant Deaf-Mutes and the Blind... 



Chief Executive Officer. 



D. W. McDermid. 
Albert F. Woodbridge. 
James Fearon. 
Robert Mathison, M.A. 
Rev. Sister Philip de Jesus. 
Rev. Alf. Bel anger. C. S. V. 
Mrs. H. E. Ashcroft. 
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1.— SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMER] 
(Statistics compiled by A. G. Bell from replies 



Schools for the Deaf 

in 

THE UNITED STATES 

arranged alphabetically according to 

location. 



Total. 



Query 1 



Ala. 
Ark. 
Cal. 






Colo. 
Conn. 

D. C. 

F!a. 

Ga. 

111. 
It 

(( 

tt 

t( 

(t 

tt 

• t 

It 

tt 

(i 

41 
»( 

(C 

<( 

Ind. 

Iowa. 
Kan. 
Ky. 
La. 

Me. 

Md. 
(» 

tt 

Mass. 
tt 

(i 

(< 

Mich. 

(I 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 
ft 

(I 



Talladefra School 

Little Rock School 

Berkeley School 

Lo8 An^^eles School 

North Temescal School 

Oakland School 

San Francisco School 

(yolorado Sprinprs School 

Hartford School 

Mystic School 

WoaUtTi^frvn S Kendall School 

Washington | Gallaudet College.. . 

St. Angustine School 

Cave Spring School 

Chicago, Armour Ave. School 

Ashland Ave. School 

Ashland & North Ave. Sch. 

Ashl'd & Wrightw'd Sch. . . 

Evergreen Ave. School 

Humboldt Boulevard Sch. 

Ingleside Ave. School 

Monroe St. School 

Sedgewick St. School 

Seventieth St. School 

South May St. School 

Twenty-third St. School.... 

Yale Ave. School 

Jacksonville School \ ^{:^^^^%i 

La Salle School 

EvanRville School 

IndianapoliA School 

Council Bluffs School. 

Olathe School 

Danville School 

Baton Rouge School 

Chinchuba School 

Portland School 

Baltimore, HoUins St. School 

" W. Saratoga St. School. 

Frederick City School 

Beverly School 

Boston School 

Northampton School 

W. Medford School 

Detroit School 

Flint School 

North Detroit School 

Fairbault School 

Jackson School 

Fulton School 

St. Louis, Cass Ave. School 

Ninth and Wash 8U. School 



145 

223 

161 

14 



if 
ti 
t( 
it 



(• 



(I 
It 
tt 



ft 



2 

8 
80 



83 
52 
98 
87 



9 

9 

7 

9 

13 

10 

11 

22 

18 

46 

73 

7 

20 

260 

273 

4 

15 

327 



267 

352 

103 

45 

75 

25 



« 



92 

28 

123 

156 

9 

12 
423 

43 
242 

94 
851 

86 



Taught by 
Speech and Spebch-Rradik 



(No Manual 
Spelling.) 

(No Sign 
Language.) 

Query 2. 



Taught also by 
Manual Spell. ii> 



No Sign 



Taught 



L.ngua|e.) ,^yj,] 
Query 8. 



12 
42 

14 



2 

8 

36 



38 



9 

7 



10 
11 

18 
46 

7 

20 
? 



? 
88 
32 

? 
25 



31 

123 

156 

9 

12 

43 
14 
21 
67 



24 



? 

1 



45 

14 



^ 



^:ls. 
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ii^ht Speech and 
Speech-Reading . 



L'SED 
|-i«&Dfl 

.f 

;"3ftion. 



^1 



5. 







78 



260 



2T3 
2 



30 
41 



61 



68 



16 



89 
25 



Returns 
Unclabs- 

IFIBD. 







Summary. 






Number of pupils tauf^ht Speech and 






Speech-Reading. 




Remarks. 




Speech 
Used 


Speech 
Not Used 






Total. 


as a means 


as a means 


Unclassi- 






of 


of 


fied. 






instruction. 


instruction. 






84 


84 


^^^^ 




See Note 1 


42 


42 


^^ 




See Note 2 


96 


96 




^^^^^ 




14 


14 


_^_ 


^^^m 


No reply 










See Note 8 


2 "" 


2* '■ 




^"" 




8 


8 


-^ 


._^ 


— 


89 


89 






See Note 4 


- 








— 


83'" 


33'"* 


.^M 


_^ 


— 


44 


44 




,„_ 


— 


72 


72 




_^ 


— 


87 


87 


-^ 


^.^ 


No reply 
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9 *" 


9* *' 


^^ 


„__ 




9 


9 


.1.— 


^^ 





7 


7 


— 


^.^ 





9 


9 


_^ 


_,._ 




13 


13 


—^ 


1 





10 


10 


_ 


._ 





11 


11 


^— 


._ 


See Note 5 


21 


21 


_^ 


„,^ 


— 


18 


18 




_ 


— 


46 


46 


^_ 


,_ 


See Note 6 


73 


? 


? 


78 


■ 


7 


7 


— 




— 


20 


20 


— 


_^ 


See Note 7 


260 


260 


_ 


^__ 


do 


278 


._ 


273 


^_ 




4 


4 




_^ 


— 


8 


1 


2 


,^_ 


See Note 8 


188 


188 


__ 


^__ 


No reply 




.... 






See Note 9 


91 


6i""* 


30 *■ 


_^ 


— 


152 


111 


41 


_ 


— 


82 


32 




_ 


— 


24 


19 


5 


__ 


See Note 10 


68 


68 


_^ 


^^^ 


See Note 11 


25 


25 


_^ 


,^_ 


No reply 










* • 


60 ■" 


60"' ' 




_„ 


See Note 12 


16 


? 


? 


16 


— 


128 


123 


— 




— 


156 


156 


— 


— 


— 


9 


9 


—. 


_ 


— 


12 


12 




_ 


— 


212 


128 


89 


_ 


See Note 18 


48 


48 


— . 






84 


59 


25 




— 


85 


85 


— 




— 


67 


67 


■_ 




— 


14 


14 


—^ 


m^^ 


No reply 








••• •• 
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L— SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHC- 
(Statistics compiled by A, G. Bell from replies 





Ni 


Schools for the Deaf 
in 


Total. 
Query 1 


Taught by 
Speech and Speech Readin 


THE UNITED STATES 


(No Manual 
Spelling.) 

(No Sign 
Language ) 

Query 2. 


Taught also Hj 
Manual Speclu 


arranged alphabetically according to 

location. 


(No Sign 
Language. ) 

Query 3. 


TaughC 
by S 

LANOt) 

Qiier 


Mo. South 8t Louis School. 


i 






Munt. Boulder School 


25 

177 
136 

13 

20 
165 
371 

86 
202 
414 

21 
176 


7 

20 
5 

202 

21 


Ill 
85 

140 

371 

52 

414 

176 


• 


Neb. Omaha School 


.5 


N. J. Trenton School 


_ 


N. M. Santa Fe School 


__ 


N. Y. Albany School 

" Buffalo School 

•* Fordbam School 


2i 

I 


" Halone School 

'* N. Y . Loxington Ave. School 

'* " Washingtcn H'ghts School. 

" West 76th St. School 

•* Rochester School 

** Rome School. .... 




N. C. Moriranton School 


204 
94 
50 
34 


66 

12 

4 

84 


66 
2 


2 


" Ralelcrh School 




N. D. Devirs Lake School 

Ohio. Cin*nati, Court St. (Oral) School. 

" " Court St. (Manuan Sch. 

" ** East Sixth St. School. . . 

" Cleveland School 

" Columbus School 


2 


12 

53 

470 

7 

5 


47 

192 

7 


5 
8 




** Elyria School 




Okla. Byron School 




** Guthrie School 




Ore. Salem School 


58 

194 

50 

437 

68 

77 

63 

102 


61 

50 

437 

77 
63 
34 


— 


7 


Pa. Ed firewood Park School 




** Phila., Belmont Ave. School 

" " Mt. Airy School J ^;^„°«P»: 
** Scranton School 


— 


R, I. Providence School 


■ 


S. C. Cedar Spring School 


■HI^B 


S. D. Sioux Falls School 




Tenn. Knoxville School 


227 


31 


— 


48 


Tex. Austin School (Tot colored^ 




" Austin School (for whites) 

Utah. Ofirdeu School 


280 
81 

145 
08 


20 


40 


90 
43 


Va. Staunton School 


4 


Wash.Vancouver School 




W. V. Romnev School 


• •• ••••••' 


Wis. Delavan School 

" Eau Claire School 


193 
8 
7 
5 
6 

56 
11 


107 
8 
7 
5 
6 

56 
11 


— 




" Fond du Lac School 


^^ 


** Manitowoc School 

" Marinette School 


— 


** Milwaukee School 




" Oshkosh School 


_ 


" St. Francis School 


J 


" Shebovfifan School 


6 


6 


— 


_ 


** Wausau School 


• ••■•••• * 












86 Schools.* Total 


9349 


2496 


1549 


972 



*TotaI schools loi. For statistics of other 15 schools see below (Table K). 
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Pupils. 



Taa^ht Speech and 
Speech-Read tn>r . 



Spe<»ch 

ifT Used 

of 
itraetion. 

(Jatry 5. 



12 



12 



Returns 

UNCLASSr 
FI£D. 



24 



5 

15 



535 



Remarks. 



No reply 
See Note 14 



See Note 15 
See Note 16 
See Note 17 
See Note 18 



No reply 
See Note 10 

See Note 20 



No reply 
See Note 21 

See Note 2^ 
See Note 23 

• ■ • • • U\/« • • « • 



See Note 24 
No reply 

No reply 
See Note 25 



See Note 26 

No reply 
See Note 27 



478 



No reply 
No reply 



Summary. 



Number of pupils tau>(ht Speech and 
Speech-Reading^. 



Total. 



90 
43 

64 



107 
8 
7 
5 
6 
56 
11 



6 



Speech 

USKD 

as a means 

of 
instruction. 



6080 



Speech 
Not Used 
as a means 

of 
instruction. 



00 
43 
64 



107 
8 
7 
5 
6 
50 
11 



Unclassi- 
fied. 




5406 



535 



89 
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J,— SPEECH-TEACHING IN CANi^ 
(Statistics compiled by A. G. Bell from replies 



Schools for the Deaf 
in 


Ni 


Total. 
Query 1 


Taught by 
Spbech and Spbech-Rradt 


CANADA 


(No Manual 
Spelling.) 

No Sign) 
Language. ) 

Query 2. 


Taught also b 
Manuat. Spelli 


arranged alphabetically according to 

location. 


(No Sipm 
Language,) 

Query 3. 


Taugh 

by i 

Lang 

Que 


Man. Winnipeg School 


54 

82 

97 

268 

95 
58 
66 
48 
62 


10 
38 

-95 
66 
21 






N. B. Fredericton School 

N. 8. Halifax School 


1 

(U 1 


Ont. Belleville School 


Mill 1 ! 




P. Q. Montreal ■ 
•' » BerA St. School j S™'„,?«?*- 

" « Mil. End School |0~1„»«?* 
" '* Notre Dame de Grace St. Sch. 


■ 

1 


7 Schools. ToUl 


775 


225 j 64 i 





K.— SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEA) 

November lo. 1898. 
Statistics compiled by A. G. Bell from the American Annals of the Deaf 
for January, 1899. Sec Vol. XLIV., pp. 64 to 65. 



Schools for the Deaf 

in 

THE UNITED STATES 

arranged alphabetically according to 

location. 



Cal. N. Temescal School 

Conn. Hartford School 

Ga. Cave Spring School 

Iowa. Council Bluffs School 

Md. Baltimore, W. Saratoga St. School 
Mo. St Louis, 9th & Wash Sts. School 

" S. St. Lunis School 

N. Y. Rome School 

Ohio. Cin*ti, Court St. (Manual) School 

Okla. Guthrie School 

S. D. Sioux Falla School 

Tex. Austin School (for colored) 

W. V. Romney School 

Wis. St. Francis School 

** Wausau School 

15 Schools. Total 



Number of Pupils Present November 10, 



o 



26 

162 

150 

276 

81 

87 

14 

189 

8 

24 

51 

87 

145 

58 

8 



Taught Speech and Speech-Readi 






118 
44 
55 
20 
81 
8 
60 



22 

19 
45 

8 



1166 i 430 



Speech 

Used 

as a means 

of 
instruction. 



12 

44 

55 

10 

? 

4 

? 



? 
45 

8 



178 



Speech 

Not Used 

as a means < 

of I > 

instruction.' ^ 



? 

? 
9 

? 



? 
? 



:1 



gOOLS FOR THE DEAF, JUNE, 1^9^ 
cur Lette r of Inquiry, dated June I, 1899.) 



3i 



fjpiis. 



Fisght Speech and 
5pcccb-Readin^. 






I 

rieuon. , 
stryS. j 

■~6 I' 



Retoma 
U11CLA88I- 

PIJtD. 



Remark*. 



I 



60 



8 



14 



|See Note 28 

■See Note 20; 

do 
See Note 30 

do 



60 



Summary* 



Number of pupils taught SpM^^h ami 
Speech • ReacHnit . 



Speech 



I 



S|>eech 
Not r«KP 



Total. 


as a means , 


aa a meant 


Unclassi* 




of 1 


of 


PIKIK 




instruction. 

1 

1 


instruction. 




23 


16 


6 


. . 


20 


20 


>~ 




97 


9T 


— 


• • m 


60 


? 


? 


60 


95 


95 




— 


6G 


66 


— 


— 


44 


86 


8 


— 


404 


JWO 


14 


60 
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L.— SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCH( 











Nu 


Schools for the Deaf 


Total 
Pupils. 


Taught by 
Speech and Speech-Readin( 


in 
THE UNITED STATES. 


(No Manual 
Spelling.) 

(No Sign 
Language. ) 


Taught also by 
Manual Spellin 


\ 


(No Sign 
Language.; 


Taught 

by Si 

Laugu 


Statistios of 86 schools from replies to 
Circular Letter 


• 

0349 
1166 


2496 
? 


1549 
? 


972 


Statistics of 15 schools from the AnnaU 
for Jan. 1899 


? 






Total, 101 schools in the United States. 


10615 


2496 


1549 972 





Percen 


Schools for the Deaf 


Total 
Pupils. 


Taught by 
Speech and Speech-Reading 


in 
THE UNITED STATES. 


(No Manual 
Spelling. ) 

(No S?gn 
Language.) 


Taught also by 
Manual Spelling 


(No Sign 
Language.) 


Taught 
by SiG 

LaNGUxV. 


Statistics of 86 schools from replies to 
Circular Letter 


100.0% 
100.0% 


26.7% 
? 


16.6% 
? 


10 4' 


Statistics of 15 schools from the AnnaU 
for Jan. 1899 


? 


Total, 101 schools in the United States. 


100.0% 


28.7% 


14.7% 


9.2^ 



Schools for the Deaf 
in 

CANADA 

(Statistics from replies to 

Circular Letter.) 



Numher of pupils in 7 Canadian schools. 
Percentage 



(4 



(k 



(( 



(< 



Number i 



Total 
Pupils. 



Taught by 
Speech and Speech-Reading. 



(No Manual 
Spelling.) 

(No Sign 
Language.) 



Tauc:ht also by 
Manual Spelling. 



Language.) t.,J„,,,„, 



775 
100.0% 



225 
29.0% 



64 
8.8% 



Languagi 

41 
5.3^ 
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r -' 



i.- 



it Speech an«l 
xeeh-Reading. 



TsED 

-.-.'on. 






l^ 



Returns 
Unclassi- 
fied. 



478 
430 



908 



Summary. 



Number of pupils taught Speech 
and Speech-Reading. 



ToUl. 


Speech 

Used 

as a means 

of 
instruction. 


Speech 
Not Used 
as a means 

of 
instruction. 


Unclabsi- 

PIBD. 


6030 
430 


5406 
173 


535 


89 
252 


6460 


5584 


535 


841 



cpls. 


Summary. 


Wzz\\\. Speech and 
speech-Reading. 


Percentage of pupils taught Speech 
and Speech-Reading. 


r Used 
1 means ! 

taction. 


Returns 

UliCLASSt- 
FIED. 


Totol. 


Speech 

Used 

as a means 

of 
instruction. 


Spe<H3h 
Not Used 
as a means 

of 
instruction. 


Unclassi- 
fied. 


3.7J{ 

9 

• 


5.1% 
36.9 " 


64.5% 
36.9% 


57.8% 
15 3% 


5.7% 


1.0% 
21.6% 


5.1% 


8.7% 


61.4% 


53.1% 


5.1% 


3.2% 



iKQUge of pnpils. 


Summary. 


Tinght Speech and 
Speech-Reading 


Number and Percentage of pupils taught 
Speech and Speech-Reading. 


speech 
^r Used 
u means 

Kraction. 


Returns 
Unclassi- 
fied. 


ToUl. 


Speech 

Used 

as a means 

of 
instruction. 


Speech 
Not Used 
as a means 

of 
instruction. 


Unclassi- 
fied. 


1.8% 


60 

7.7% 


404 
59.1% 


330 
42.6% 


14 
1.8% 


60 

7.7% 
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NOTES. 

(1) Little Rock School (Ark.) : Forty-two in the Articulation Depart- 
ment and three teachers. 

(2) Berkeley School (Cal.): Extract from letter from Dr. Wilkinson, 
dated June 9, 1899 : " I return the blank filled out as requested. I have 
left out No. 5, though I might have filled it with 96, the same as No. 4. 
Indeed, the two (4 and 5) are with me alike. As soon as a pupil learns a 
word it is then used in instruction. Nothing is taught as an accomplish- 
ment any more than mathematics is. I confess that I do not value highly 
statistics of this kind. When I see schools reporting 100 per cent, of 
pupils as taught speech, and knowing as I do that a goodly percentage of 
them are incapable, of learning to speak, it irritates those of us who mean 
to be honest. I would rather be considered ' behind the times ' than to 
obtain a standing among oralists by false pretenses." 

(3) Oakland School (Cal.): In a note dated June 21, 1899, Miss 
Morgan says : " While the pupils in our little school were only two in 
number the work has been satisfactory, and I have also taught lip-reading 
to ten adults. I am very happy to tell you that a free oral day-school for 
deaf children will be opened the first of August in one of our public 
school buildings, with the consent and approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Oakland." 

C4) Hartford School (Conn.): Queries i, 170 ; 2, 12 ; the rest of the 
school are taught chiefly by the English language, speech, spelling, and 
writing — the Eclectic Method. In every class there is more or less of 
teaching by speech, except those taught by deaf teachers. 

(6) Monroe St, School, Chicago (111.) : One pupil has paralysis of lower 
jaw. 

(6) S, May St. School Chicago (111.): Queries i, 73; 2, o; 3, o; 
4* 73 ; S» 73. We use the Combined Method. [Some inconsistency here 
as the summation of the pupils taught speech (146) exceeds the total 
number of pupils reported (73). — ^A. G. B.] 

(7) Jacksonville School (111.): The following letter dated June 17, 
1899, has been received from Dr. Gordon: 

" I am sorry I cannot answer your questions by simply suppl3ring 
numbers in the blank form herewith returned. The total number of 
pupils in the school is 533. Of these 273 are in the manual alphabet 
department and 260 are in the oral department 

"It is my policy and the policy of this school to make no use whatever 
of the sign language in giving instruction in the class-rooms in either 
department, and all communication in that language is under the ban in 
the school-room. Owing to peculiar conditions I have reason to believe 
that this regulation is not strictly complied with. Teachers who are 
familiar with the sign language and who have used it habitually for a 
great many years forget themselves sometimes and will use the sign lan- 
guage unnecessarily themselves, it may be unconsciously, and they will 
also allow pupils to use the sign language occasionally. 
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'* The daily chapel exercises are attended by all except the Youngest 
classes of pupils and the sign language is still on sufferance in the chapel 
exercises. For the above reasons I presume certain educators would hold 
that all our pupils are taught to a certain extent by the sign language. 
As a matter of fact the transition of this school from sign language 
methods to oral and English language methods is going on as rapidly as 
possible with the agencies at our disposal 

" All the teachers in the oral department, with two or three excep- 
tions, are tamiliar with the manual alphabet, and no formal restriction has 
been placed upon the use of finger spelling in the oral department. A 
few teachers never use finger spelling in the school-room under any cir- 
cumstances, while others in this department make free use of it in 
explaining terms and in supplying words not understood in lip-reading. 
From the above you will see how diBicult it is to answer questions Nos, 
2, 3, and 4. In answer to question 5, I may say that all the pupils in the 
manual alphabet department receive some instruction in speech and 
speech-reading. The number of these pupils is 273. To indicate in a 
measure the progress of oral instruction in this school, I append the 
following table : 



I 1892 



Pupils under inscruction : 
Under silent methods ex 

clusively 

Pupils in oral department. . . 



242 

000 



Mauual pupils taught speech 250 



Total 492 



1898 


1894 


1895 


189H 


295 
67 

113 


294 

68 

125 


No 
statistics. 


821 

188 

62 


475 


487 




521 



1897 

288 

215 

88 


18W8 


000 
260 
278 


581 


588 



(8) Indianapolis School (Ind.): In answer to query 4, Mr, Johnson 
says that 91 in oral classes and 42 in kindergarten classes (total 133), are 
taught by speech and speech-reading, and also in a limited degree, by the 
the sign language and manual alphabet. In further explanation of the 
speech-work of his school he encloses the following extracts from his 
Report : 

" The assigrnment to departments and grades of 327 pupils (six tern* 
porarily absent) on October 31, will be shown by the following tables : 

Kindergarten classes 42 

Oral classes — 

Primary 84 

Intermediate 3 

Academic 4 

91 

Manual classes — 

Primary 132 

Intermediate . . . . ^ 41 

Academic 20 

193 

Special i 

Total 327 
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THE ORAL DEPARTMENT. 

"The Oral Department is divided similarly to the Manual Department, 
into five primary, two intermediate, and three academic grades, and the 
same course of study is followed. 

" Instruction is given by means of the oral method (speech, speech- 
reading and writing), the sign language being discarded, except in limited 
degree and during exercises of all kinds in the chapel. The pupils, how- 
ever, are allowed to mingle freely with those of the manual method classes 
at all times outside of the class-room, and it goes without saying that they 
soon become ready and proficient sign-makers. 

" Do we use signs and the manual alphabet in the oral classes ? We 
do. Conditions confront us, not theories, and the conditions are such that 
it is deemed expedient to be directed by them until such time as they 
shall be changed, t. e., until such time as there may be complete separation 
of the orally and' the manually taught. 

" We favor the use of the manual alphabet at all times and under all 
circumstances. Under existing conditions in the Indiana School, the use 
of natural signs, and a limited use of conventional signs for objects and 
actions in the class-room, will be beneficial rather than harmful. They 
will not only not retard, but, on the contrary, will advance the cause of 
education in and by speech and speech-readinp:, providing they be judi- 
ciously used, varying from much in the beginning classes to little, if any, 
in the more advanced. And even though the two departments were com- 
pletely separated, the use of natural signs — gestures of body and limb, and 
facial expression — in the oral classes would be advocated, for man can no 
more separate himself from these than he can from his very nature, and 
their use could produce naught but good. While the signs may render the 
advancement in speech and speech-reading a little less rapid, this draw- 
back will be offset by the more rapid advancement made in the use of 
language, and in the Rrreater acquisition of general knowledge during the 
first years. Thus, a little lost at one end is gained at the other, and results 
in the greatest good to the greatest number, the object of being of a 
public school. 

" While our classes in the speech and speech-reading method may 
not be considered pure oral classes by the ultra oralists, they are surely 
not considered manual classes by the manualists. If the advocates of 
neither are pleased to claim them, there is no other course than to let 
them stand by themselves, named and known as the Indiana Manuoral 
Classes^ Yrherein the principal and most highly prized method of giving 
instruction is the oral method, but which is somewhat qualified by the use 
of any other method as existing conditions and the exigencies of each 
class may require. We simply hold to our school's motto : Any method 
for good results — all methods, and wedded to none. 

" There is a great proportion of the deaf, mute or semi-mute, deaf or 
semi-de'af, congenitally so or otherwise, who may not only be taught to 
speak and to read the speech of others by sight, but who may also be suc- 
cessfully educated by these means, and they certainly should be educated 
mainly by the oral method. It is not intended by this method to make 
" elocutionists " of our pupils, but it is intended, in addition to giving 
them an education, to (i) retain and develop the speech of any who may 
possess it in any degree ; (2) to generate and develop speech in some 
degree in those who do not possess it ; (3) with all to generate and 
develop the power of speech-reading ; and (4) to give special attention to 
developing and restoring to use any fragmentary part of hearing which 
may be left a pupil. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 

" This department was established in September, 1894, with ten pupils, 
and has been a gratifying success in every way. Two years are given to 
the work, the advantages of which are particularly noticeable in such 
schools as ours, and difficult to overestimate. During the first year, the 
pupils, from six to eight years of age, are taught to correct their faults in 
sitting, standing, walking, dress, etc.; are instructed in deportment and 
propriety ; are trained in hand-skill, observation, and imagination ; arc 
taught writing, the formation of the simplest of sentences and simple 
numbers in units ; are drilled in proper breathing, in the exercise of 
the vocal organs by the utterance of sound, and in speech-reading by the 
most natural of methods— constant repetition of spoken words and short 
sentences. Some attention may also be given to speech, at the discretion 
of the teacher. 

" During the second year, the kindergarten pupils pass into the 
advanced kindergarten classes and become a part of the oral department 
The first year work is carried on and is merged into primary work, but 
especially is attention given to speech and speech-reading. 

" The course of study for the kindergarten embraces the use of build- 
ing blocks for form study and construction ; the use of sticks, peas, and 
rings for designing ; the folding of paper, free cutting of paper figures, 
and mounting of same on cardboard ; color work ; color sketching and 
painting ; charcoal drawing ; study of solid forms, plain forms, and 
designing ; sewing, weaving, braiding and intertwining ; clay modeling, 
and the use of the sand table." 

(9) Olathe School (Kan.) : Query 2. We have one class of 13 where the 
teacher claims to use no signs save natural ones, and no manual alphabet 
at all, instructing by articulation and writing. Pupils have not gotten 
the manual alphabet except by picking it up outside school — new class. 

Kindergarten, 11— orally conducted — no manual alphabet used. Some 
signs — natural generally, sometimes conventional. 

Class one year out of kindergarten, 11. No signs unless cornered 
for want of understanding. Manual to a limited extent 

Two oral classes of more advanced pupils, 26. Spelling used, signs 
rarely. 

Articulation as an accomplishment, 30. 

Total, 30 plus 26 plus II plus 11 plus 13 equals 91. 

(10) Portland School (Me.): Query i, 75; combined system used; 
all but 7 are taught speech ; speech is used as a means of instruction ; 
manual alphabet also used, and signs in explanation when necessary. 

(U) Hollins St. Schooly Baltimore (Md.): We have never employed 
sign language or manual alphabet. 

(12) Beverly School (Mass.): Queries i, 28 ; 2, o ; 3, o : 4. 16 : 5, 16. 
[Some inconsistency here as the summation of pupils taught speech (32) 
exceeds the total number of pupils reported 28). The total number 
reported in the Annals as taught speech is 19. I presume that the present 
returns indicate 16 in all as taught speech. — A. G. B.] 

(13) N. Detroit School (Mich.): Queries i, 43 ; 2, o ; 3, o ; 4, 43 ; 
5, o. [As the school is well-known to be an oral school I have transposed 
the answers to Queries 2 and 4 — treating the returns as accidentally erro- 
neous. — A. G. B.] 

(14) Boulder School (Mont): The 6 pupils returned in answer to 
Query 4, are taught by the sign language only " to a very limited extent." 
In further explanation of the general educational methods of the school. 
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Mr. Tillinghast says : " Signs are used for purposes of explanation to 
primary pupils and in lectures, but manual spelling is required to the ut- 
most extent of the pupil's ability, and used almost exclusively with 
advanced pupils." 

(16) Santa Fe School (N. M.) : In a note dated June 9, 1899, Mr. Lars 
M. Larson, " Teacher of Navajo Indian deaf-mutes, and Superintendent 
of the New Mexico School for the Deaf," says : " Two years ago the 
deaf school, in behalf of the Territory, was entirely closed by the Commit- 
tee in charge of this Institution, to open no more for one year and a half, 
for lack of available appropriations. 

" Late in the fall of last year the school was reopened with a little 
fund for its five months' support, and no articulation work could be taken 
up for the insufficiency of the fund. It will be taken up when more finan- 
cial means come in the near future, 

" The department for the education of the blind here was discontinued 
by the action of the last Legislature, and no more blind children will be 
admitted here. There is now no school for their benefit in this Territory. 
We are now having a new law which will do much good to this school 
soon. I believe that it will be re-opened this Fall. We have a new Board 
of five Trustees (3 men and 2 women) managing this school." 

(16) Fordham School (N. Y.): Queries i, 371 ; 2, not any ; 3, all, 371, 
signs are strictly forbidden in class ; 4, 50, taught by speech and speech- 
reading: 5, not any. [There is some inconsistency in the answer to Query 
4, as " all. 371" are returned in answer to Query 3. — A. G. B.] 

(17) Washington Heights School (N. Y.): There are 12 classes — 132 
pupils — called " Oral Classes," in which speech is the means employed — 
but of course there is a familiarity with the manual alphabet, and it would 
be used as a last resort in making corrections. Recitations are oral and 
all is done in the speech line that is possible to the pupil. 

(18) Rome School (N. Y.) : Queries i, 145 ; 2, o ; 3, o ; 4, 40 ; 5, 40. 
[In answer to Query 4, forty pupils are returned, but the word "by" has 
been cut out of the question, indicating that these pupils — ^though taught 
speech and speech-reading — were not taught by speech and speech-read- 
ing, etc. This means that they should have been returned in answer to 
Query 5, instead of Query 4. As 40 pupils are returned in answer to 
Query 5, it is possible that these may be the same pupils. If not. then 
80 pupils should be credited as taught speech and speech-reading in- 
stead of 40. The number returned in the January Annals from this 
school was 60. See Annals, January, 1899, page 57, Column A. — A. G. B.] 

(10) E. Sixth St. School, Cincinnati (Ohio): In a note dated June 22, 
1899, Sister M. of the Sacred Heart says : " I enclose a list of words, 
pronounced very distinctly by a congenital deaf child, nine years of age. 
He has been taking lessons in articulation a year and a half. Another 
congenital deaf boy, eight years old, pronounces all of these words also. 
A little boy, who came to us this year, has learned one hundred and 
twenty words, and pronounces them pretty well. This child lost his hear- 
ing when about two years old. The little boy who spoke for yon last year 
will be in the Second Reader, and will study Bible History and Geography 
by speech next year. He is backward in collocjuial language, not having 
any brothers or sisters to talk to him at home. He understands what he 
reads better than some children many years older. I do hot know if you 
remember the girl who interested you at mao questions. I have re-com- 
menced giving her articulation lessons, and find that she does much better 
than before. She is a congenital deaf child, and is a sister of the little boy 
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who speaks the words contained in the list enclosed. All our articulation 
pupils, with one exception, give us satismclion. I fear th<se particulars 
will not reach you in tim€ to be of use in your address, but I am sure yod 
will be glad to know that articulation is considered of much importance 
in our school." 

(20) Columbus School (Ohio): All of our oral children can spell and 
sign, but they are not taught in school. 

(21) Salem School (Oregon): Queries i, 58 ; 2, o ; 3, o ; 4, 7, senil- 
mutes ; 5, o. Constant effort is to encourage all who have speech, or 
who can acquire it, to use it. In a note dated June 9, 1899, Mr; Knight 
adds : " I wish to say to you in connection with answers to your questions 
herewith returned, that though we have been asking for it for years^no 
definite oral work is done in this school, for the simple reason that we 
have been denied the means with which to do it," 

(22) Belmont Ave. School, Philadelphia (Penna.): The ten additional 
pupils, appropriated for by the Legislature, will enter June 20th, so that by 
the time you deliver your address, the total number will bi 60.' 

(23) Mt. Airy School, Philadelphia (Penna.): Sixty-eight pupils arc 
taught by th« manual alphabet and writing. No signs. 

(24) Cedar Spring School (S. C.) : 29 of above total of 102, are in our 
department for colored children, and we have not, as yet, employed an 
oral teacher in that work. 

(26) Austin School (for whites), (Texas): The 90 pupils returned in 
answer to Query 4, are taught by the sign language and manual alphabet 
" to a limited extent" 

(26) Vancouver School (Wash.): One year ago the Board of Trustee* 
of this school refused to pay the salary of a special teacher of articulation, 
therefore there were no classes formed in that branch of instruction. 
Each teacher was required to keep up the speech of such pupils as could 
articulate, as far as possible, in the regular daily instruction of the class. 
I am pleased to say that the Board of Trustees has, at my urgent request, 
permitted me to employ a special teacher of articulation next term. 

(27) Delavan School (Wis.): Queries 1. 193: 2, 06 plus n equals 107: 
3. o ; 4, o ; 5, o. In a note dated June 6, 1899, Mr. Swiler adds : " As per 
your request, I herewith enclose answers to your questions ; and in ex- 
planation thereof, might say that 10 of the 16 classes of the school are oral, 
that is the instruction is carried on without signs or spelling, with the 
exception of one class of 11 members, in which the teacher sometimes uses 
a sign or spelling to make her meaning clear." ^ 

(28) Belleville School, Ontario (Can.): Queries i, 263: 2. o ; 3, ; 
t 60 S ' ^^ response to an inquiry as to whether the number of 

pupils taught speech numbered 120, or 60 (as might, perhaps, be indica- 
ted by the bracketing together of the answers to Queries 4 and 5, Mr. 
Mathison says (June 12, 1899) : ** The enclosed arrangement of our artic- 
ulation classes will give you the information asked for. The work is 
designed as a means of instruction as well as improvement in speech :" 

ARRANGEMENT OF ARTICULATION CLASSES. 

Articulation Classes, 1898-9. — Miss lack, Teacher. 
Class i-^.oo to 9.45 a. m. 6 pupil.*? — Vowels and consonants. Names 

of common things. A few sim- 
ple actions and sentences. 
Numbers to 19. 
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Class 2 — 1.30 to 2.15 p. m. 5 pupils. — Drill on vowels and consonants. 

Names of persons. Simple ac- 
tions and questions. Numbers 
to 100. 

Class 3—9.45 to 10.30 a. m. 5 pupils. — Drill on vowels, etc., continued. 

Rhymes. Questions. Numbers 
to 1000. 

Class 4 — 10.30 to 1 1. 15 a. m. 5 pupils. — Drill continued. Geographical 

definitions. Questions. Num- 
bers to I coo. The Lord's 
Prayer. 

Class 5 — 1 1. 15 to 12.00 noon. 4 pupils. — Cities and towns of Ontario. 

Golden texts. Simple stories 
and questions. 

Class 6 — 2.15 to 3.00 p. m. 5 pupils. — Marking words diacritically. 

Golden texts. Stories. Conver- 
sation. Questions. 

Articulation Classes, i8g8-g. — Miss Gibson, Teacher. 

Class I — 9.00 to 9.45 a. m. 6 pupils. — Elements of English sounds, 

singly and in combination. 
Names of common things. A 
few simple sentences. Num- 
bers to 50. 

Class 2 — 1.30 to 2.15 p. m. 5 pupils. — Drill on vowels and consonants. 

Names of persons. Names of 
numbers to 100. Actions and a 
few simple questions. 

Class 3—9.45 to 10.30 a. m. 4 pupils. — Drill on vowels and conson- 
ants. Numbers to 1000. A few 
simple rhymes. 

Class 4 — 10.30 to I I.I 5 a. m. 4 pupils. — Drill on vowels and consonants. 

Short stories. Questions and 
conversation. 

Class 5 — II. 15 to 12.00 noon. 6 pupils. — Drill continued. Cities and 

towns of Ontario. Golden texts. 
Questions and conversation. 

Class 6 — 2.15 to 3.00 p. m. 5 pupils. — Selected stories. Conversation. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Miss Jack's classes 30 pupils 

Miss Gibson's classes 30 pupils 

Total taught speech 60 pupils 

(29) Berri St. School Montreal (Can.) : Queries i, 153 ; 2, 95 — ^the 
others are taught by writing and the manual alphabet — natural signs are 
occasionally allowed ; 3, ; 4, o ; 5, o. In a note dated June 7, 1899. Sister 
Philippe de Jesus adds : " Each year we notice that the number of pupils 
following the oral method increases, whilst that of the manual decreases." 

(30) Mile End School Montreal (Can.): Queries i, 114; 2, 66; 
3, o ; 4, o ; 5, ; 6, number taught by writing, sign language, and the 
manual alphabet, 48. 
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